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“The Company has always been a 
good friend to him and his, and he 
pays when he can... No attempt 
was ever made to cheat him, and 
there never will be. When he is ill 
he goes to the nearest fort, and is 
cared for and attended until he re- 
covers. When he does his duty well 
he gets a present, and he never 
performs any labor without receiv- 
ing fair compensation.” 


from 

“The Honorable Hudson Bay Company” 
Harper's New Monthly Magazine 

June, 1879 
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STONE-AGE ART IN THE CANADIAN SHIELD 





by Selwyn Dewdney 


a Pierre Radisson and others of his hardy breed the small red 
symbols painted on rock faces at intervals along the intricate 
waterways of the Canadian Shield interior must have been a 
familiar sight. Today we are rediscovering these almost forgotten 
paintings: young when Vermeer was dying, yet a kind of living 
fossil of a phase in the development of art that is older than the 
bricks of Babylon. 

For the past two years, through close co-operation involving 
the Royal Ontario Museum, the Quetico Foundation, the 
Wilderness Research Center in Minnesota, and Ontario’s Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests, a systematic recording of these pic- 
tographs has been started. In two field seasons the writer has 
recorded the 36 sites on which this account is based: a majority 
in the Shield region west of the Lakehead, a few to the east of 
Lake Superior. By the fall of 1959 the recorded total should 
exceed sixty, and the number of individual pictographs some 
seven hundred. 

Although more of these paintings are being found each year 
the Indians who painted them are gone; and the scanty informa- 
tion that lingers in the memory of their descendants is confusing 
and obscure. Nor can the scholar help us yet. Real understanding 
of the content behind these perhaps deceptively simple forms 
must wait. The archaeologist is only beginning to unearth the 
buried evidence of the woodland cultures of the Shield area; the 
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ethnologist has had little time to correlate the wealth of historical 
material; and only when their work has been done can the 
anthropologist rebuild a picture of the whole culture from which 
these paintings emerged. 

Here we shall merely describe the technique, subject-matter 
and style of the Shield pictographs in terms of the traditional 
standards developed in our own society. In so doing we must 
recognize how limited these standards are in dealing with an 
alien culture. Indeed we must keep in mind that what we value 
most in this art might have meant nothing to the Algonkian 
artist; and what we dismiss as trivial might have expressed his 
deepest feelings. 

No artist ever handled simpler tools or materials than these 
prehistoric “‘picture-writers” of the Shield region. Their paint 
came from the earth; their fingers served for brushes. Wherever 
on a waterside cliff the over-hanging rock protected a vertical 
face from seepage or dripping water and the sun could dry it 
quickly after a storm, on naked rock faces where even the tena- 
cious lichens found too little moisture for survival, the Indian 
chose his canvas. 

A majority of the recorded sites could only have been painted 
from his bark canoe at varying water levels; a few only fron 
convenient rock ledges. We may picture the artist on a windlcss 
day, or when the high shore gave him lee from the wind, pe-- 
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haps alone, perhaps with an assistant to keep the canoe beside the 
-ock. No word from any witness of the act has reached us, and it 
ry be that all was done in the strictest secrecy. 

Only three colours have been found. Traces of black appear 
on) one site; white, as yet unanalysed, on three; and red on all. 
| ere is no doubt about the nature of the red pigment. Derived 
+ »m weathered iron ore, the same ochres (the yellow is heated 
make the red) have been in universal use from the earliest 
tues, occurring widely in various degrees of concentration. Fine 
citys impregnated with ferrous oxide provide the red-brown 
eth colours familiar to every artist: burnt sienna, light red, 
\ -netian red, and, significantly, Indian red. 

The mystery is the binder. Pieces of weathered hematite some- 
tunes picked up on prehistoric Indian village sites could have 
been used as crayons on the harder rocks, and the pigment spread 
by wetting and applying the finger without the use of any binder. 
Yet there was plenty of choice. Not only the likely fish oil, but 
bear grease and other animal fats were available, as well as resin, 
birds’ eggs, beeswax and blood. Museum tests have detected 
minute traces of organic matter, far too little for carbon dating, 
which might be the remains of a binding agent. But a mere cen- 
tury of exposure to the harsh extremes of Canadian weather 
would surely destroy the adhesive power of any binder, and it 
may be that it is the small percentage of iron present in most pre- 
Cambrian rocks that forms a bond with the ferrous pigment. 
We do not know. 

Whatever the binder there is no doubt that the usual painting 
tool was the artist’s own finger. Most lines are finger width, or 
could have been made by turning the finger on edge. The Indian 
outlined his forms, sometimes filling them in; in a few cases only 
building out the form from a “stick figure” core. Most picto- 
graphs are no larger than this page, and could be finished in a 
matter of minutes. There are no indications on any site of experi- 
mental efforts, practice marks, or corrections: only a suggestion 
or two that a finger ever faltered. 

Neither the roughness of the surface itself, nor the cracks, 
breaks, and veins of contrasting textures that often crossed it, 
seem to have had any effect on the placing of the stone-age artist’s 
painting. At a site on Agnes Lake in Quetico Park the paintings 
almost disappear against the strong contrast of dark and light 
minerals in a horizontally banded gneiss. There is even one 
example, frequent in prehistoric paintings, of later paintings 
superimposed on earlier ones. Again and again we receive the 
impression of an artist so intensely focussed on the line emerging 
trom under his finger, or so preoccupied with the mystical im- 
portance of his task, that he ignores the character of the surface 
he works on. 

There is little evidence that he was concerned with the organ- 

ation of his material; balance, grouping, relative scale, when 
‘ey appear, were likely unconscious rather than deliberate. The 
igantic scale of the setting may in one instance have influenced 
ie size of the pictographs. On the hundred-foot precipice of 
\gawa Rock on the shore of Lake Superior Provincial Park, each 
ta few drawings covers ten times the area of a double page of 
us issue. The accompanying half-tone illustration, too, shows 
iat the Indian artist could sometimes relate the units of a group 
» the whole. 


The paintings are consistently flat. Nevertheless, consciously 
or otherwise, problems of expressing the third dimension are 
sometimes faced and even solved. A simple instance is the render- 
ing of the four legs of a quadruped. In one clumsy but earnest 
little effort (or is this the patronizing voice of Western culture?) 
we can almost hear the artist think as he draws the two farther 
legs shorter and thinner in a kind of timid afterthought'. But two 
delicate renderings of deer on Agawa Rock astonish us with their 
naturalism*, the one in particular that boldly attempts the re- 
clining animal, and succeeds brilliantly, although all four legs 
are kept in sight. 

A number of ventures into foreshortening are also shown. Note 
the two attempts at a profile®® beside a conventional view of 
the legendary Misshipeshoo‘, a sinister horned and dragon-like 
“great lynx” who haunted deep or dangerous waters. A problem 
that challenges the skill of an animal draughtsman even today is 
the profile view of the bull moose’s complicated antlers. Here we 
see a pleasing solution’, some confusion, or deliberate distortion’, 
and a formalization®. 

For the writer the most surprising feature of these pictographs 
is that men whose hunger-sharpened eyes observed every stance 
and movement of the living animal should show such indifference 
to identifying details. It was not because the capacity for accurate, 
even sensitive, drawing was absent. Three magnificent moose!® 
on the rocks of Lac la Croix in the Quetico live and move as 
convincingly as the bison and boars on the cave walls of Altamira 
in Spain. But the crude little antlered creature illustrated on page 
164, identified as a moose only by its bell, is far more characteristic. 

Several white-tailed deer, a number of caribou, bears and 
rabbits, a single fox, and a trout, can be identified, along with a 
dozen moose, among the numerous animal forms appearing. 
Most of the remainder can only be described as “some sort of 
animal,” "! “‘a fish,” or “‘a bird.” 

This apparent indifference to the concrete representation of the 
subject extends into the treatment of the human and semi-human 
figures, of which well over a hundred occur. Wholly human 
figures provide little more than the essentials for recognition. 
Feet and hands rarely appear. No women can be recognized, and 
male sexual features are shown only twice. Hair is indicated 
once; clothing never. A few vague suggestions of feather head- 
dresses and two pipes are the only “‘accessories”’ that are depicted. 
One figure in profile has a graceful, owing quality” that con- 
trasts strongly with the usual rather stiff frontal view". 

Canoes are represented frequently; all but two so abstractly 
that the occupants appear only as vertical strokes'*. In the two 
some human content emerges'®: the head, occasional arms, and 
wide sharp shoulders tapering to an attenuated waist at the canoe 
level. This triangular rendering of the human body", without 
legs, appears on two Quetico sites, reminding us of the highly 
conventionalized bird-man" appearing in the Shield as far east 
as the Spanish River: the “thunder-bird” of the Plains Indians, 
continent-wide in its distribution. With these symbols we move 
into what is for us a kind of human twilight — Continued on page 208 
Above left: 

Pictograph group at site 29, Blindfold Lake, east shore of Lake of the Woods 


The numerals in the text refer to the numbered illustrations on pages 166 and 167 
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1)“. . the two farther legs... ina kind of timid 
afterthought.” Lake Missinaibi 


2)3) *... wo delicate renderings of deer on Agawa Rock 
astonish us with their naturalism ...”” Lake Superior 


4)*... the legendary Misshipeshoo  ..”” Agawa Rock, 
Lake Superior 


5)6) ““.. . attempts ata profile...” Agawa Rock, 
Lake Superior 


7)“. .. a pleasing solution . ..” Hegman Lake, 
Minnesota 


8) ““... some confusion, or deliberate distortion . ..” 
Crooked Lake, Minnesota 


9)... a formalization.” Northern Lights Lake 


10) ““. .. magnificent moose . . .”” Lac la Croix, 
Quetico Provincial Park 


11) “.. "some sort of animal’. . .” Lake Missinaibi 
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12)... a graceful, flowing quality...” 
Crooked Lake, Minnesota 
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The drawings on this 
spread are all reduced 
to the same scale 














13)“. .. the usual rather stiff frontal view.” 
Cache Bay, Quetico Provincial Park 


14) ““... the occupants . . . as vertical strokes.” 
Quetico Provincial Park 


15)“. .. some human content emerges...” 
Pictured Lake, south-west of Fort William 


16)“. .. wiangular rendering of the luman body .. . 
Lac la Croix, Quetico Provincial Park 


17) “... highly conventionalized bird-man . . .” 
Ninth Lake, Spanish River 


18) ““... stick figures, increasingly ambiguous as 


human representations . . .” Lower Manitou Narrows 


19)“. .. the human element . . . all but submerged...” 


Rainy Lake 
20)“. .. completely mystifying .. .”” Pictured Lake 


21)22) ““... the highly conventionalized appearance of 





mature ideographs...” 21) Kawishiwi River, Minnesota 
22) Near Williams Lake, Quetico Provincial Park 











Towers, 1958 


Line drawing in oil 
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Andrew Bell: THE ART OF KAZUO NAKAMUR 


Kz Nakamura is a Toronto painter in his early thirties. He has already succeeded 
so well that the “knowing” have cheerfully paid impressive sums for his work. He 
has been bought by the National Gallery of Canada, the Department of External Affairs 
for Canadian embassies abroad, and by Helena Rubinstein, and his pictures have toured 
three continents. He is having these successes on his own terms. It is clear that although 
almost anything interests him, he is a painter with an acute artistic conscience. 

What are Nakamura’s personal details? His parents were Japanese-Canadians and he 

was born in Vancouver. The exigencies of the Second World War meant that he and his 
family had to leave the West Coast. At an early point he worked in a Hamilton 

factory. There is understatement in his speech, just as there is understatement in his work. 
“I decided there were easier ways of making a living.” So he went to the Central 
Technical School in Toronto, with the aim of being a commercial artist. I have seen a few 
things done at that initial period. They were banal and straight-jacket occidental. 

I do not know precisely when his personal lightning struck him. But it cannot have been 
too long afterwards that he wanted to be simply a painter and, artistically, purely 
himself. In the interim he has never looked back. 
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Into Space. 1958 
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Nakamura, in fact, is an incredibly interesting fellow. He is intense, alert, and, for a 
reviewer anyhow, tantalizingly modest. His neat studio is jammed with the tools 

of his calling and it is evident, just as he says, from a careful look at a wildly catholic 
collection of books, he really is interested in everything. During this meeting in his studio 
I kept peering alternately at him and at his pictures, as I tried to reconcile his quiet 

and politeness with the power of his pictures. There was the impression that Nakamura, 
with all the deceptive calm of a cat, could stare at a bare canvas or piece of paper 

for a very long time. Then when the timing was completely right he would spring at the 
canvas knowing exactly what to put where. 


The illustrations to this article explain better than the writer can the sorts of work 
Nakamura does. It may be a stylized landscape such as Summer Reflection, a luminous and 
very beautiful study in blues and greens. The artist who complained Canada was 

n» fun to paint in summer, that the whole country appeared to be an enormous green 
salad, was tragically devoid of Nakamura’s personal vision. It may be a brooding, 
r-mantic water colour like Black Clouds in other blues and greens but equally evocative. 
Cr it could be simply an ink drawing, delicate and yet powerful. 


N ikamura is a member of the group of artists who a few years ago elected to exhibit 

tc zether and called themselves Painters Eleven. Their manifesto was militant and 

ci ilized,“. . . the expression of a long repressed desire on the part of eleven painters 
to disagree in terms visually indigenous to this age.’” These painters have lived up 

to their professed faith. They have experimented in many media and there has been 

a' eavy emphasis on non-objective statements, as though such symbols and formulae 
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Summer Reflection, 1958 
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Black Clouds. 1958. Water colour 


[HE ART OF KAZUO NAKAMURA 


could alone explore and express a deeply disturbed world which none the less 
yearned to know new cosmic truths, perhaps even master other planets. 


| have the idea that Nakamura, although he enjoys other forms of creation, is most taken 
it the present time by this non-objective idiom. The line drawings in ink or oil (Towers is 
1 example of an oil) are certainly skilful. And if we are willing to accord such works an 
oriental type of meditation there is no guessing where your mind might travel. It is 
doubtful, however, whether any two minds would travel in vaguely the same direction. 
So you may have a situation where communication is denied even to the perceptive few. 


Che same reservations go for such pictures as Into Space. These are canvases to which 
ings are affixed at great pains and only as an end result of the most profound 
ntemplation. They are thinly lathered with white oil and finally with an oil colour 
‘gestive of pastel. For my values Into Space is the best one of this kind I have seen. You 
illy do feel those lines are nervously probing upwards and that it is the right and 


| the duty of the painter to seek out and prophesy new horizons to which the layman 
ight otherwise be totally blind. That is as far as I can praise with any semblance 
1onesty. Non-objective work, with Nakamura as with other artists who would use the 


n-objective language, must put Over its message more intelligibly, if such work is to 





of enduring merit. The way I see it an interesting muted piece of fabric, nicely framed, 


sibs eaeis © 


Collection: Dr O. J. Firestone, Ottawa 


would communicate quite as effectively as some of Nakamura’s other string studies. 
Am I being rude and rough about such sincere, empirical art? Not purposely anyhow. 
It seems to be a natural law that artists must be ahead of their era, which may 

explain why so many of them only achieve real success after they have been interred. 
But this almost total lack of communication is serious and at any non-objective 
exhibition you feel it. There are covert smirks and there are mumbled pleasant phrases 
about texture and brilliant colour counterpoint, which must be torture to a man 

as genuine and dedicated as Nakamura. And certainly there is this to be said for his 
non-objective pictures: the best of them are strangely reminiscent of those delicate 

and mystic New-Year Japanese poems. There may be no seeming beginning or end, 
but they are expressions of that pure meditation. The western world, so reverent before 
material values, has an almost medical need for these flowers of the spirit. 


David Milne once told me that the two places which pleased him most were his loved 
countryside and the hideous little room at the Ford Hotel he occasionally used 

on visits to Toronto. I had trouble making sense of his second preference; the radiator 
hissing at his side and the sound of the flushing toilets coming from all directions. 

I understand better now. He could work anywhere, but he had to have detachment. 
He could be free to think in his ugly room at the Ford almost as readily as in his 

lovely fragrant woods. 

It may be odd, but I believe the observation is true. Despite the disparity in age and racial 
background, Milne and Nakamura have much in common: the same pent-up power 
behind quiet fagades, the same analytical quality, even rather the same approach toward 
line and colour. For as with Milne, so with Nakamura. He does not think you have 


THE ART OF KAZUO NAKAMURA 
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to eat an entire lamb to know how a lamb chop tastes. A few combustive lines, 

because they are a distillation of a personal truth, may be much more telling. And a 
sparing use of vital colour may carry more force than a great deal of it. Nakamura 

has a wonderful way with blues and greens; the pastel ones and equally the more pungent 
colourations. In a Canadian painter this talent with these colours so basic to our 
environment is very important. 


I asked Nakamura about his travels and how he hoped the future might be. He was polite, 
but reticent as he is generally. Oh, he had crossed Canada, of course. (Some of his 

prairie pictures are quite as good as Beny or FitzGerald.) And he had been to Buffalo 

and New York City. He hoped sometime he might be able to travel more widely. 

He did not care greatly though about the prospect of a Canada Council Fellowship. 

He would prefer to save up enough money of his own making. He would then be free, 
with a good conscience, to set his own pace and go exactly where he wanted. 

He did not show either any special eagerness to worship at the shrines of his ancestors. 

It was another facet of his catholic tastes. So much anywhere could be interesting. 


No pat label fits Nakamura. In his delicacy of line his Japanese background may seem 

( come through. Neither Milne nor FitzGerald had Japanese ancestors, however, 

ind Nakamura’s drawing is not much more Japanese than what they did. His colour 

scnse is original, from a Canadian standpoint that is; but it is also very true to Canada. 

(he art of Nakamura, in fact, points up the most encouraging truth about our best 
mntemporary painters. His work, as theirs, is international in feeling. With his intellect, 

his integrity and being so much the painter born he is likely to bring substantial 

sonour to himself and Canada. 

























Hill-side. 1954 
The National Gallery of Canada 
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by Robert Fulford 





















hough the art of Louis De Niverville is a series of visual surprises, no unexpect:d 

shape outlined by his eager pen can shock us more than the fact that this sly, wit:y 
and prolific young artist is a Canadian. The values of De Niverville’s art are not thie 
values of Canadian art as we know it, and in the world of Canadian graphic desivn 
he is as much a non-conformist as any of the “wacky”’ misfits he loves to show in his 
drawings. De Niverville’s art attracts us partly by its decadence and aimlessness, tv o 
qualities which are alien to Canadian art. (Our painters and graphic artists tend to |1¢ 
extremely naive, or extremely intense, or both.) De Niverville’s wandering, ecce \- 
tric line picks out shapes that have appealed to almost no Canadian artists of the pa , 
and certainly appeal to none but De Niverville today. The mainstay of his art mig it 
be called “‘antimacassar culture.” I see him as a sort of artistic scavenger, picking up 
and handling (with great, loving care) the left-over bits of previous cultures. He is 
attracted to huge, ugly-green plants, wise old cats, eccentrically dressed old ladics, 
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1) Coloured ink drawing. Collection: Paul Arthur, Esq. 2) Cover for a booklet, 
What’s What for Children, published by the Citizens’ Committee on 
Children, Ottawa. 3) Coloured ink drawing. Collection: Paul Arthur, Esq. 

4) One of a series of coloured ink drawings for a children’s book. 5) Illustration 
for an experimental CBC film on the Midway at the Canadian National 
Exhibition. Art Director: David Mackay 
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LOUIS DE NIVERVILLE 





elaborately designed rugs. He has the memory of an antique 
dealer and the imagination of a Victorian architect. He also has 
talent. 

About all of his work, even when he does not seem to intend 
it, there is an aura of nostalgia for the Edwardian and Victorian 
past. It is hard, really, to understand this feeling in the work of a 
twenty-six-year-old who lives in Toronto and does most of his 
work for television. Yet it turns up, again and again, demanding 
to be acknowledged, just as it turns up (equally oddly) in the 
work of several contemporary writers, most notably the English 
playwright, John Osborne. Perhaps, as in Osborne’s work, this 
nostalgia for a time he never knew is De Niverville’s backhanded 
rejection of the present. It is often held against young artists that 
they reject the past and concern themselves only with the possi- 
bilities of the present and the future; but my experience of the 
young artists and writers of the late nineteen-fifties is just the 
opposite — that it is the present, with its slickness and oblivious- 
ness, its calm acceptance of the most unspeakable horror, that 
young artists reject most emphatically. In De Niverville’s work, 
more than in that of any other Canadian artist, we can see this 
longing for the more assured stance of earlier cultures, this ner- 


vous fear of the present. | remember with greatest affection the 





twelve-foot-long mural De Niverville produced as a backgroud 
to a rather pompous, self-congratulatory exhibition of Onta:‘o 
architecture at the Building Centre in Toronto a little more thin 
a year ago. The mural told, in a series of drawings, the story 0: a 
married couple who were converted from Victorian to conte1i- 
porary architecture but who, in the end, lived in their mode n 
house amid the same furnishings they had known before. Aloi.g 


Q 


the way, the drawings dwelt lovingly on the rich character »f 


Victorian artifacts and satirized the gleaming slickness of modern 
buildings. It provided a most suitable counterpoint to the more 
irritating aspects of modern design as they were shown in the 
exhibition proper; and even lovers of modern architecture like 
myself were forced to see the point. Perhaps because De Niverville 
was pressed for time and dréw the mural in two days, it had a 
spontaneity anda feeling of unadorned emotion that most satirical 
drawing lacks. Of his lavish use of 
the past, De Niverville has said:"'I 
merely exploit it ruthlessly.” But 
the careful student of his drawings 
comes inevitably to the conclu- 
sion that it goes deeper than that. 

His drawings, whether for 





5)-7) Ink drawings for What's What 
for Children (see 2) 


3) The Turkish Lady with Birds of 
Paradise. Collection: Mr and Mr 
Barry Kernerman 


))-14) Illustrations for an experimer - 
tal CBC film on the Midway at th: 
Canadian National Exhibition. 

Art Director: David Mackay 
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makes its point. De Niverville’s art 
.s the disarming habit of offering itself on a 
ke-it-or-leave-it basis. “You don’t really 
ve to like me,” it seems to say. “There’s 
iother drawing coming along in a minute 
look at it!” It is hard to imagine how 
)e Niverville developed this attitude, but I 
only regard it with admiration. It results, 
| course, in rather uneven work; but I find 
more important that his attitude gives 
, the successful drawings their air of un- 
chooled spontaneity. 
The main influence upon De Niverville 
_ of course, Saul Steinberg, and he himself 
the first to point this out. His line, his 
rococo elaborations (those 
solid little walls of design 
that crop up here and there 
in his drawings), and per- 
haps even a part of his 
attraction to “‘antimacassar 
culture’’— all of these derive 
from Steinberg, and parti- 
cularly from the first Stein- 
berg book that DeNiverville 
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women that De Niverville depicts with his pe- 
culiar combination of curiosity and awe. For the most astonishing 
and unsettling and elusive quality in his art is its implied eroticism. 
Behind those antimacassars, behind those stubby green plants, 
behind those insanely patterned wallpapers, there lies a pleasantly 
erotic quality : De Niverville’s bulbous women turn out, on close 


books or magazines or for the TV program “Fighting 
Words,” contain always a personal element of humour, 
a gay, shrugging, what-the-hell attitude that makes them 
both pleasing and enigmatic. Every line seems to say that 
the artist cares very little for the conventions he is sup- 
posed to be observing; in fact, one has the feeling some- 
times that he cares very little whether or not the drawing 


examination, to be oddly attractive. And slowly the fact emerges 
that De Niverville has managed, without ever taking himself or his 
people too seriously, to combine adroitly the humorous and the 
sensuous. A most remarkable Canadian indeed! 

In the spring of 1957, De Niverville was, self-admittedly, a 
rather inefficient twenty-four-year-old office clerk in the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs in Ottawa. The things that he accom- 








saw, All In Line. De Niverville lacks the wild, 
confident virtuosity of the master, but in my opi- 
nion he makes up for this by being rather more 
affectionate than Steinberg. For Steinberg’s 
brittleness, De Niverville substitutes warmth. 
At the same time, De Niverville has been in- 
fluenced by the drawings of James Thurber and 
Henri Matisse, and the paintings of Matisse and 
Pierre Bonnard. Perhaps these influences partly years or so, something more than that. His style 
seems to have evolved in odd moments during 
his high-school days and the several years spent 
in government offices. Before he went to Toronto, 
his only public work had been advertisements 
and program drawings for the Ottawa Little 
Theatre, for which he also designed a set. The 
play, predictably, was East Lynne. In those years 


explain the fullness, the calm lushness of the 


plished in the following year now add up 
to one of those success stories that tend to 
make “‘corny”’ (though occasionally reveal- 
ing) reading. He joined the excellent graphic 
design staff of CBC television in Toronto 
and quickly became one of its most impres- 
sive artists. He held his first one-man exhibi- 
tion of drawings there at the Gallery of 
Contemporary Art and received unusually 
high praise. He won an important award at 
the Art Directors’ Club of Toronto for his 
film, The Pounding Heart. He illustrated 
several magazine pieces and published a 
series of drawings in portfolio form in The 
Tamarack Review. He made his style (or, as 
he says, his “repertoire”) recognizable to a 
wide group of people. By June 1958, just a 
year after he first went to Toronto to show 
a few of his drawings to art directors, 
De Niverville had become one of the best 
known graphic artists in Canada. 

He was born in England, where his 
French-Canadian father was serving with 
the RCAF. He spent most of his childhood 
in Montreal, and it was only in 1953 that the 


family moved to Ottawa, where his father now works with the 
Department of Transport. De Niverville thinks that he has been 
drawing since he was about five, but until the age of fifteen his 
drawings were entirely serious-minded and as literally represen- 
tational as he could make them. In his middle teens the humorous 
possibilities of drawing began to appeal to him; from that time 
until he began to work for the CBC in 1957 he 
was an incessant doodler — and, in the last two 


he never formally studied 
painting or drawing, though 
he received considerable help 
from his brother, George 
De Niverville, a professionally 
trained artist. His encourage- 
ment came largely from Stan 
White, an Ottawa architect 
and director of amateur the- 
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LOUIS DE NIVERVILLE 
17) Illustrations for the CBC television program, Fighting W ords 
A sketch for Cinderella, an experimental CBC film 


) A sketch for an experimental CBC film on the Midway at the 
Canadian National Exhibition 


Flip cards, with details, from The Shooting of Dangerous 
Dan McGrew, produced last year on the CBC television program, 


Tabloid 
Art Director: David Mac kay 
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atricals, and from Paul Arthur,a free-lance art director and designer. 

When De Niverville was going to Toronto for the first time 
in June 1957 (a friend had offered him a lift), Arthur insisted that 
he take some of his drawings, of which he had a large supply, 
to show to art directors. He visited David Mackay, head of the 
graphic design section at the CBC, and Keith Scott, then the art 
director of Mayfair magazine. Mackay looked over the drawings 
and offered De Niverville a job. “I didn’t take him seriously,” 
De Niverville says now. “I didn’t think it could possibly be that 
easy.” He went on to Scott’s office, where he was immediately 
assigned to do an illustration. There he was telephoned by Mackay, 
who had another idea: the CBC would rent the drawings 
De Niverville had brought with him and use them in an animated 
film. De Niverville agreed, left the drawings, and returned to 
Ottawa and his office job. In September he was back in Toronto 
to ask Mackay for the job; he got it. About the same time, the 
Gallery of Contemporary Art heard about him and offered an 
exhibition; quaking a little, he accepted. Since then he’s been a 
permanent member of the GCA stable. 

I tell all this now not to show that it’s easy to achieve De 
Niverville’s present position — it isn’t, really — but to indicate the 
amazement and joy with which his talent was greeted in Toronto. 

“Each should follow where the pulse of his own heart leads,” 
says the quotation from Paul Klee that introduces The Pounding 
Heart, the film that David Mackay and Warren Collins produced 
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with De Niverville’s drawings. About a year ago, the pulse of 
De Niverville’s heart led him toward painting. Despite the suc- 
cess of his drawings, De Niverville says: “I feel much more alive 
with colour than with simple line drawings. I feel much more 
personal...” 

In May 1959, the Gallery of Contemporary Art held the first 
show of De Niverville oil paintings. Partly because he had been 
insisting so vehemently that he could not learn to handle paint, 
and partly because he had been painting for so short a time, few 
visitors to the gallery expected much. They saw a great deal: 
rich, vivid exotic paintings with a definite primitive streak (“He's 
primitive in a sophisticated way,” suggests his dealer, Barry 
Kernerman) that were, for such early efforts, miraculously well 
constructed. His subjects were the same, his approach quite dif- 
ferent: more solid now, more personally involved, more sus- 
tained. The influences were still there — Matisse especially, this 
time — but now there was more of De Niverville. Admittedly, 
the transition to oil painting had been a difficult one and some of 
the pictures seemed inhibited, but in general his paintings rose 
far above what anyone could have expected. I especially liked 
the feeling of joy he conveyed through his old ladies, his plants, 
and his cats: it was, in all ways, one of the happiest one-man 
shows in years. 

The paintings illustrate what De Niverville feels is one of te 
main themes of his work — the encounter of elegance and vil- 
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garity, the way in which they sometimes redeem and sometimes 
Ic- kill each other. This theme appears again in the preliminary 
ive drawings I’ve seen for another De Niverville animated film, 
ore Lady B., a fairy tale that reverses the Bluebeard myth and makes 

the woman the killer. (The husband’s two brothers, riding to the 
rst rescue as in the original, travel in a hilarious satire of a Detroit 
en automobile.) But the work in which these ideas came off most 
nt, | effectively was The Pounding Heart, the film based on those aim- 
ew lessly produced drawings. Put together to a surrealistic, plotless 
al: | script, enhanced by recorded scraps of Beethoven and Offenbach, 
le’s _ this delightful, eight-minute essay in incongruity — full of trium- 
rry | phant men riding past, playing clarion trumpets while riding 
vell + Vespas, and glum women working out with barbells — is, like all 
lif- + of De Niverville’s work, a unique and welcome addition to the 
us- Canadian scene. We should all be grateful for it. After all, how 
his else could we have seen a baroque motorcycle: 
lly, 
of 
ose 
ced 4 
MS} ) LOUIS DE NIVERVILLE 
nan 

| 31) Drawings for Cinderella, an 

tie | ed vrimental CBC film. Art Director: 
rl D. »id Mackay , 











SALZBURG PRESENTS THE FIRST 
BIENNIAL OF CHRISTIAN ART 


he renaissance in religious art that is becoming apparent throughout the world 
today is reflected in the widespread interest being shown in the Biennial of 
Christian Art which was first held in 1958 in Salzburg, Austria, and which will 


again be presented in 1960. Canada had only a token contribution in 1958 and it 


is therefore hoped a more comprehensive national section can be sent from here 
next year. 

The exhibition was held in the oratories of Salzburg Cathedral, in a setting of 
great beauty. This cathedral, of seventeenth-century origin, suffered extensive 
damage during the last war, but full restoration will be completed in time for the sais 
1960 Biennial. It is of interest to note that the monumental doors of the cathedral, , 
which were dedicated at the opening of the first Biennial in 1958, were executed 0 Ticket Seige 
from designs by Giacomo Manzu, Toni Schnieder-Manzell (the director of the Oil on wood panel 
exhibition) and Ewald Mataré, all artists of international reputation. Mural in the refectory of 


”? ° * . . . _ - + ap. ies _— 
‘The exhibition,” writes one of the Canadian contributors, Gerald Trottier, St Basil’s Seminary, Toronto 


“revealed the new vitality in post-war church design and decoration. The urgent 
2) The rural as it was exhibited 
at the Biennial of Christian Art 
in Salzburg 


need for new churches, concurrent with the restoration of damaged historical 
religious structures, gave new impetus to the tectonic media of glass, stone, wood 
and metal. Truths of discipline and practicality in these crafts, which for centuries 
have been compromised and in some cases lost, have been rediscovered and are 
being brought to the Christian church with new vigour.” 

A detailed criticism of this exhibition has been sent us by another Canadian, 

Beth Harvor, who studied at length the works shown there. The following 
comments are contributed by her: 


“Western religious art, despite its restriction to a limited number of themes in ° 
Christian beliefs, shows no sense of inhibition in the interpretation given these 
themes by artists. 

“That this is true of the present as well as the past was proved by the works shown 
at an inaugural biennial exhibition of contemporary Christian art in Salzburg. 
Austria made the largest and most comprehensive contribution. The other 
countries represented were Belgium, Germany, England, France, Canada, Ireland, 
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che United States, Italy, Spain, the Netherlands, Switzerland and Sweden. The 
mphasis was on works actually commissioned by Christian churches of all 
enominations in the western democracies. 
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Che exhibitors unanimously acclaimed the death of the more sentimental 
neteenth-century church art which, carried over into this century, was for 
long stifled by naturalism and restricted by the saccharine. No more do 
istel madonnas sweetly smile from empty plaster faces. The sculpture has 
ined character through the motivating force of the artists as well as through 
e media the artists use, harshly carved and knotted wood and roughly 
oulded bronze. Emotions like joy and agony are now no longer realistically 
own but are merely suggested in pure, simple lines. This suggestion of 
1otion is a far more moving form of translation, for it allows the observer 
use his own imagination and sensitivity in interpreting the artist’s message. 
n three compositions of the Last Supper in particular, these characteristics 
ere largely and happily manifest. The first of these was in India ink and oil 
by Joaquin Vaquero-Turcois of Spain. In severe black and white it showed 
tle back of a powerful, broad-shouldered Christ - seeming more like a feudal 
|ord than a spiritual one, his disciples serf-like, casting bleak, black shadows on 
i . bare table. Here the spiritual invulnerability of the Christ was reinforced by 
almost overwhelming physical invulnerability. 





“From Canada there was a contemporary interpretation of the Last Supper, 
but with the traditional placing of Christ and apostles. This strongly decora- 
tive composition by Gerald Trottier was on a long horizontal panel and was 
painted mainly in muted greens and browns with black outlines boldly 
heightening the drama and pathos of the theme. 





“The third Last Supper was sculptured in grey bronze with the figures in 
simple grouping around an oval table, a single chalice at its centre. This was 
by Karl Reidel of German y- Continued on page 208 













Two of the new bronze doors of 
Salzburg Cathedral 









3) Designed by Ewald Mataré 






4) Designed by 
Toni Schnieder-Manzell 


5) Detail of 4 








PEERING THROUGH THE VARNISH 


by Nathan Stolow 


AX historians and connoisseurs, as well as the more curious 
of the laymen, have for decades attempted to look search- 
ingly through the surface of paintings in order to arrive at a more 
intimate understanding of the artist’s technique and intent. When 
the hand lens gave way to the X-ray apparatus, the ultra-violet 
lamp, and the high-powered microscope, the scope of investiga- 
tion and penetration was considerably increased. It was possible 
to assess in much fuller detail brush strokes, impasto, craquelure, 
paint content, and so forth, and also to characterize the differ- 
ences between artists and schools of painting in a fashion, till 
then, not realized. 

The technique of old master works naturally evoked early 
curiosity, and it soon was common to X-ray almost every paint- 
ing on sight whenever permission was granted. The X-raying of 
a number of early Flemish paintings served to reveal a common 
unity of construction. The unswerving precision of composition 
of such paintings was to be seen readily from the X-ray plates, 
and much was learned about the layer structure of this particular 
school. Where changes of composition have been discovered, 
new information has become available to the scholar. Rembrandt, 
for example, altered his compositions occasionally. Thus the 
X-rays taken of the Bathsheba, in the Louvre, and the Claudius 
Civilis in Stockholm, indicate interesting changes of mind by the 
artist. Numerous instances could be quoted from the more recent 
research literature pertaining to the revelations of the X-rays of 
other master works, but space does not permit. 

Many paintings of earlier periods have undergone turbulent 
histories. Damages arising from mishandling in time of war, and 
from injudicious restorations when ownership changed hands, 
have taken their toll. Present-day objectivity demands a detailed 
assessment of such works of art. What parts of the painting are 
original, and where do the restorations begin and end? To be 
able to answer such questions, at least from the physical point of 
view, recourse must be made to certain scientific tools. A certain 
amount of information may be obtained by normal visual ob- 
servation, but there is the danger of overlooking important de- 
tails, due to the limitations of such observation. 

More newsworthy perhaps is the revelation of fakes and forger- 
ies by scientific methods of investigation. No faker or forger can 
hope to imitate fully the authentic layer structure of an artist’s 
technique, although he may achieve some success in rendering 
the painting surface in a very convincing manner. One of the 
most gifted of the modern fakers, Han van Meegeren, did not 
anticipate the use of the X-ray, or of the spectrograph on his 
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Vermeer-like Disciples at Emmaus; nor did Otto Wacker in th: 
nineteen-thirties on his van Gogh forgeries. In both cases some 
thing spurious was found in the under-painting which rule« 
against the alleged authenticity of the paintings. 

Apart from occasional lapses, the modern forger is familia: 
with the tools and methods of investigation applied in art mu- 
seums, and the better commercial galleries. Some forgers ar 
known to cover their works with a glue varnish, so that ultra- 
violet examination is practically impossible. In other instances 
the under-painting is coated with a layer of dense white lead 
which is opaque to the X-ray. These obstacles are irritating to 
the investigator, but other methods of analysis are available which 
give the necessary information, when the more usual methods 
fail. It is regrettable that in some art museums there is a reluctance 
to probe too deeply into works of art, or to share with others 
their technical findings. The unfettered dissemination of tech- 
nical information on works of art in important collections has 
not been fully achieved, although Unesco has made great strides 
in this direction recently. Within the art museum proper, the 
collaboration between the art historian and the scientist can pro- 
duce many useful results. This has been proved a number of times. 

The question of deterioration of works of art becomes much 
more important as art museums become more “conservation con- 
scious.”’ Certain researches into the causes of fatigue, or break- 
down of artists’ materials, merit attention. The improvement in 
the standards of art restoration requires urgent consideration, 
especially in this country. Too many paintings of importance are 
either not properly preserved or where an attempt is made to 
preserve them the practitioner has a shocking unawareness of the 
methods of investigation and restoration employed by the lead- 
ing centres. 

The National Gallery of Canada is fostering high standards in 
the care of works of art. The Director, Alan Jarvis, is instrumental 
in developing the present facilities of its Conservation and Scien- 
tific Research Division into a laboratory of national scope. By 
acquiring more specialized equipment, the range of optical studies 
and technical investigations will be considerably increased. 

The photographs and comments which follow cover a variet\ 


of case histories pertaining to the authenticity and condition of 


works of art. The assistance of Mr Mervyn Ruggles, for the 
X-ray and ultra-violet photographs, and of Mr Ellis Kerr for 
several other photographs, is gratefully acknowledged. Finally 
appreciation is expressed to those owners whose pictures are 
searchingly scrutinized in the illustrations. 
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Attributed to VELASQUEZ 
Portrait of a Child 
Oil on oak panel, 14° rn” 
Collection: V. H. Rivers, Esq., Ottawa 


2) Cross-section of dark brown paint from the Portrait of a Child, magnified about 
one hundred times. This minute sample was taken from the dark brown cloak, 


lower left of the picture. The process of mounting a cross-section involves setting the 
particle of paint in a special cold-setting plastic medium, and then grinding 


and polishing the sample until the layers are clearly revealed. Layer 1, dark yellow 
varnish; 2, dark brown paint (the over-painting of the child’s portrait) ; 
3, varnish glaze, with a tinge of green, belonging to the under-painting ; 4, dark 


green paint, the foliage of the under-painting (see the X-ray) ; 5, whitish ground; 


6, the region of the oak support which is impregnated with the size used for 
preparing the support; 7, the oak support. This photomicrograph reveals quite 
clearly the layers belonging to each of the two paintings. Thus layers 3 to 7 

are the original painting, while and 2 belong to the so-called Velasquez portrait 


3) X-ray shadowgraph, showing the scene painted underneath the Portrait of 

a Child: to women and a child led by one of them along what appears to be the 
bank of a canal with the mast(?) of a ship visible on the right. The execution 

of the under-painting is typical of a Flemish or Dutch painting of the 
seventeenth century or later 











View of the Woman ona Sw ing in normal 
light. This is apparently a mirror-image copy 
after the famous L’escarpolette by Fragonard in 
the Wallace Collection, London. The fineness 
of detail is lacking in this forgery, which was 
probably copied from an engraving 


The cross-section of a minute partic le of paint 
from the Woman on a Swing (magnified under 
the microscope approximately one hundred times) 
taken from the area of the woman’ s neck. 

Chis reveals the layer structure typical of two 
paintings. 1 to 3 are the layers of the over-painting 
(the forged Fragonard) while those layers under- 
neath are of the original painting. 1 he colouring of 
the paint in the neck area is grey-brown, and 
that of the under-painting is white, which 


corresponds to part of the sky formation (see X-ray). 


Layer 4 significantly is the varnish belonging to 


the under-painting 


he X-ray shadowgraph of the Woman ona 
Swing serves a two-fold purpose: to illustrate 
the composition and technique of the under- 


painting, and to reveal the damaged condition of the 


canvas. Note how the original canvas was 
trimmed at the corners, and the patches which have 
been applied. The subject matter of the under- 
painting suggests that it was executed in France 

c. 1850, which rules out completely the possibility 
of the over-painting being by Fragonard 
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After FRAGONARD 
Woman on a Swing 
y ” | LA 


Oil on canvas, mounted on board, 17°36" x 15 Ug 
Private collection, Montreal 
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NONYMOUS 
oral Still Life, Oil on canvas, 21'/,” x 31" 


| ancouver Art Gallery 


Ex-collection: H. Mortimer-Lamb, Esq.) 





his mteresting painting was first submitted to the National Gallery for 
toration when it was naticed that there was evidence of a totally different 
ider-painting (when the picture was viewed in oblique lighting). An X-ray 
is immediately taken which curiously revealed a painting of a Madonna 
1 Child underneath 


'n order to study the structure of the painting a minute speck of paint was 
ioved from the brown background of the Floral Still Life. After cross- 
tioning and examination under the high-power microscope, the reddish cloak 
iyers 4, 5 and 6) was revealed in the under-painting. Remains of an old layer 
varnish, 4, indicate that the two paintings were executed at quite different 
es. The top painting is actually very thinly applied (layers 1, 2 and 3), 
ich explains why the impasto of the much heavier under-painting 


s so readily discersied 


8) The Floral Still Life viewed in ordinary light 


9) The X-ray shadowgraph of the Floral Still Lite was taken in two 
sections to cover most of the picture surface. For convenience of 
comparison the shot is mounted vertically, rather than horizontally. 
The Madonna and Child and an angelic cherub are all quite clearly 
visible in the under-painting. Moreover the condition of this painting 
is fairly good. It is difficult to discover any motive on the part of 

the artist to over-paint this with a still-life scene. If a fraud was 
intended then it would be highly desirable for the forger to use 


an old canvas as a starting material 













































JEAN-PAUL RIOPELLE. Detail of painting. Oil on canvas = 


10) This detail, shown approximately full scale, illustrates 
a deterioration phenomenon typical of certain methods 

of modern painting. The paint film, very thickly applied 
with a spatula, shows signs of lifting away from the prepared 
canvas. In time this lifting will continue along the 
connecting cracks and loss of paint will result. The problem 
of restoration of such paintings is extremely difficult. 

Since the painting is only a few years old, the paint is still 
fairly soft, and any treatment may alter the optics of the 
rich impasto, Greater care in the choice and application of 
art materials would prevent the early occurrence of 

serious deterioration of this kind 


) Certain forms of deterioration are intimately connected 
with the layer structure of the painting. In this cross-section 
of a typical modern painting on canvas, there is evidence of 
a. the growth of a crack extending from the varnish, layer 1, 
down to the middle of the ground, layer 4. Also shown is 
how cleavage between layers develops, as at b. In time the 
cleavage will extend further between layer. ; and 4, 
and loss of paint will result. Cracking of paint may be due 
to either the process of drying and hardening, or to cyclic 
movements of the canvas (or panel) under the influence of 
changing humidity and temperature, or more often to a 
combination of both. The cracking in the Riopelle painting 
is due to a defect in the paint rather than to climatic 
conditions. The other layers in the cross-section are the 
glue size, 6, used to prepare the canvas, 7. The weave of 
the fibres in cross-section shows up quite clearly, and the 
appearance indicates the fibres to be flax. Other fibres 
are also used such as cotton, hemp and jute 
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NICOLAS DE STAEL 
Port de Sicile, detail 
Oil on canvas 

The National Gallery 
of Canada 








12) A somewhat similar form of deterioration to that found above 


is shown in this detail, which is approximately one-third 


full size. The painting was found to be badly cracking, 


especially in the blue areas. The deterioration shown here 
covers several stages. There are cracks where the paint layer 

has shrunk, there are ridges of paint starting to lift, and there are 
areas where extensive lifting has occurred, as at the lower right 
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PABLO PICASSO == 
Woman in Blue 
Gouache on canvas, 
: 9" ser” 
Collection: 
G. H. Southam, Esq., 
Ottawa 


rs 
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: 4) Some interesting conditions of a painting surface may be 
: wught out by raking light, which is a form of lighting directed 
liquely to the surface. The undulations, cracks, blisters, 


| 
: 
| 


/ other surface characteristics are brought out in sharp relief. 
\ ith this Picasso painting it was observed that the paint in the 

e areas (14) was starting to blister or flake away. This is due 

ome defect in the ground layer, which has resulted in 

s of adhesion. Since the painting surface has a matt quality, 
tle treatment to re-secure the paint will have to make use of 
materials which do not impart a gloss to the surface 
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GORGES ROUAULT. Christ en Croix As a result of having fixed an oil painting on paper by means 
(on paper, glued to canvas, 29” x 22',,” of glue to a cotton canvas, he has brought about the development 
( Jlection: G. H. Southam, Esq., Ottawa of severe tensions in the paper support, as shown in the 
raking light photograph on the right. Such delicate paintings 
The artist does not always have a clear conception of should be kept under constant conditions of humidity and 


at mechanical structure to use in building up his painting. temperature for their proper preservation 














17)-19) HANS MEMLING 
The Virgin and Child with St Anthony Abbot and a Donor 


wa 
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Oil on panel, 36'/,” x 21 


The National Gallery of Canada 


PEERING THROUGH Tff 
VARNISH 








17) Detail, panchromatic photograph, of The 
Virgin and Child. The condition of the 
painting appears to be excellent when it is 
viewed in ordinary light, and this photograph 
shows this to be so. 18) However, the ultra- 
violet fluorescence detail reveals the extent of 
previous restorations and in-painting. 
The vast majority of old master paintings have 
undergone restoration or other treatment 
at various intervals during their history. It is 
unreasonable to expect art materials of any kind 
to remain in “mint” condition indefinitely. 
The Memling likewise has exhibited some 
deicrioration in the past and it has been 
restored in the areas where this has occurred. 
The use of the X-ray can reveal the extent 
of restoration more fully than the ultra-violct 
technique. The advantage of the latter is that 
it often gives a very good assessment of the 
per layers of the picture surface — i.e., the 
rnish and paint layers. The matching of 
urs in restoration work is carried out in 
linary light, and only the trained observer 
tell where the original paint ends and the 


uching, or in-painting, begins. By 
ppropriately filtered ultra-violet light, the 

erial of the later paint fluoresces differently, 

this is revealed in the adjacent photograph 








THE REACTIONARIES 


A REPLY TO SIR HERBERT READ 


by Joseph Plaskett 


PART | 


I' is unfortunate that we must take sides. In art there should 
only be question of good and bad. However one cannot talk 
of good and bad art any more than one can talk of good and bad 
politics. Historians may dispose of the good and bad of each kind, 
but the artist, like the politician, must take a stand. I find myself 
opposing abstraction. The issue is deeper still. I find myself in 
reaction against modern art itself. Once we were all moderns, 
just as we were all socialists. But today, for someone with an in- 
stinctive dislike of crowds and conformity, the only thing left to 
become is “reactionary.” 

What has happened to modern art that it should be driving 
some of us backward as surely as it is hurtling youth forward into 
a brave new world: Is it age? Is it a timid retreat from the un- 
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known back to the known? But it might also be a protest agains 

annihilation — annihilation of art if not of the species. It might b. 

a warning to conserve and repair. We have been told that th 

artist must be contemporary, must interpret the spirit of the age 

On the contrary, the artist is the unrelenting critic of his age. H 
shares with all imaginative men the capacity to be appalled at hi 

times and to rebel against them. He may be the spirit of the ag: 
which succeeds. If action, typified in “‘action painting,” is th 
spirit of our age, reaction or counter-action is the spirit of the 
prophetic artist. 


Look closer at the word “reactionary.” It is, in one sense, the 


° ‘77 . %° . . e 
opposite of “revolutionary.” Revolutionary implies a sudden 
breaking with tradition, with the past as it survives in the present, 
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vhile reactionary implies a clinging to tradition and a resistance 
+ change. Worse still, the reactionary is the enemy of progress, 
id “progress” has for the last century been our common faith. 
‘very day and in every way getting better and better is the as- 
mption of our society. What we do has little meaning outside 
is assumption. Perhaps that is why art has little meaning today. 
‘he artist either gives in to society’s working myth and is caught 
the constant expansion and speed, the mechanization and mass 
oduction to which the new forms of art so facilely adapt them- 
ives, or he denies progress, denies the ideals and visions that 
rn the wheels of human activity. He becomes a reactionary. 

In the simplest meaning of the term, the reactionary is always 

e enemy of revolution. But what actually happens is that the 

tt-wing revolutionary turns into a reactionary, opposed to fur- 

ier revolution. In revenge those whom they call reactionaries 
tomatically become the new revolutionaries. The same story 
<es place in art. Revolution became such a habit in the art of 

- twentieth century that the only way now to be new and 

volutionary is to be old and reactionary! Today a naturalistic 
painting has all the shock and surprise that a cubist painting had 
1910. There is a moral indignation against it. It is a challenge 
to our new orthodoxy. 

So today it is hard to tell a revolution from a reaction. How- 
ever, a political and an artistic reactionary need not be the same 
thing. At the 1958 Venice Biennale the most reactionary paint- 
ing was in the Russian pavilion while the most avant-garde ab- 
straction was in the pavilion of the most politically reactionary 
of countries, Spain. The artistic reactionary may be a political 
reactionary, but chiefly in the sense that, seeing the world dom- 
inated by myths of progress and equality which prefer the gen- 
eral to the particular good and give us the American dream of 
conformity, the Russian dream of collectivity and the English 
dream of security, he will rebel and criticize by looking back- 
wards to golden ages, longing to recapture what is forever lost. 
Hence his impotence. He is swimming against the tide and is 
usually carried far out to sea. 


This is the sentimental reactionary. He looks at modern archi- 
tecture and longs for a return to classical orders. He reads free 
verse and longs for metrical forms. He listens to serial music and 
longs for tonality. He looks at modern furniture and longs for 
period furniture. He prefers gas light to fluorescent, steam to 
diesel, country lanes to super-highways, scarlet to khaki; and 
aesthetically he is right. Alas, history has never taken much ac- 
count of the aesthetes. Nor does it take much account of artists, 
who must shift for themselves and stubbornly resist the majority 
opinion, the official voice and the Gallup-poll morality of our age. 

It is against official art that the revolutionary reactionary, who 
is something more than the sentimental reactionary, rebels. Of- 
ficial art used once to be the product of royal academies and a 
hundred years ago was represented by such painters as Landseer, 
Meissonier, Bouguereau and Lord Leighton. The official art of 

lay is none other than this “action painting” which goes under 
the name of “tachisme’”’ in France and either “‘abstract expression- 
i'm” or“abstract impressionism” in America. It wins internation- 
a prizes; it is sent abroad by governments to advertise national 

ltures. The Venice Biennale is a vast carnival of abstraction. 
Yet being official does not automatically condemn it. Land- 
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seer and Bouguereau were no mean painters in their skill and 
their capacity to please, nor were they lacking in serious inten- 
tion. They lost out because they did not study deeply enough 
the traditions and principles of their art. Their work has the ay- 
pearance of art without its reality. Modern artists have tried t> 
get reality back into painting without its appearance. Through 
Cézanne and the cubists deceptive appearance was abandoned. 
Finish, grace and glitter were sacrificed to more fundament.| 
things. What Pollock, Mathieu and Riopelle bring back to art ‘s 
the grace and glitter of surface, and in doing so they abandea 
profounder things. Decorative and delightful things are ther ., 
but there is little form, and therefore there is little meaning. 

My parallel, like all historical parallels, is not too accurate. 
Bouguereau and Lord Leighton were in the classical tradition. 
What distinguished them from Corot or Daumier was what a - 
ways distinguishes trivial from great art. What sets abstract and 
in particular action painting apart today is not a difference of dc- 
gree but of kind. Action painters are doing something never 
done before. 

Action painting might roughly be the equivalent in the art of 
painting to jazz in the art of music. The jazz musician, like the 
action painter, improvises; he does not compose. He does not 
submit himself to the formal principles of the parent art. Jazz is 
almost a separate art. The two distantly affect one another, but 
jazz is best when it remains what it is, a phenomenon, a spon- 
taneous combustion, and is worst when it tries to be the art of 
music. Abstract painting is just such another phenomenon. Bet- 
ter if we do not try to read into it the pretensions of meaning and 
seriousness that the painting of the past has carried. 

Modern art was not at first this different and separate thing. 
Though wildly revolutionary, it was also traditional. Contem- 
porary styles have always had origins in revolutions (just as this 
year’s fashions must be a rebellion against last year’s yet they are 
in a long tradition and in historical time will be barely distin- 
guishable one year from the next), and modern art was just an- 
other manoeuvre in a long tradition. Matisse and Modigliani are 
modern and yet have no quarrel with the classics. Picasso, while 
always a revolutionary and lighting fuses, was also always look- 
ing backwards as apprehensively as ever Cézanne did. Though 
he set the fashion for jumping all barriers of time and space and 
rifling the past without respect for a decent historical order we 
still cannot say that he was not profoundly respectful of tradi- 
tion. Picasso was always turning reactionary against his own 
revolutions. He will survive as a traditionalist who wanted to 
disturb rather than to settle. 

With Mondrian and Kandinsky the case is different. They 
really broke the succession. From Delacroix and Turner to Cour- 
bet and Manet, to Cézanne and Seurat, to Matisse and Picasso, 
art had been founded on art and its repercussions with the visual 
world. Kandinsky and Mondrian set out to develop art not from 
art but from other areas of knowledge such as science, mathe- 
matics or philosophy. As technically they were well based on 
past art one might say that they were merely adding new subject- 
matter, but since subject-matter is the key to the art of painting, 
it is exactly this which made the difference. Mondrian, expr ’s- 
sing spiritual absolutes with straight lines, had no use for the \ 0- 
cabulary of forms on which all art had heretofore been bas.d. 
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Kandinsky thought to invent a new vocabulary, which, how- 
ever hard he tried to make abstract, does not entirely cease to 
uggest micro-organisms, astronomic configurations, and famil- 
ir signs. Others, like Calder, Gabo and Pevsner, made art out of 
nathematics and physics. These men were creating something 
isually new, and gave hopes that an art of the future would suc- 
‘ed that of the past, an art that might be closer to music or to 
ysticism than to the art of painting that we had known. One 
suld say that the ties with the past were broken for the first 
ne and that an art had been created which could express 
wentieth-century concepts,” such as the space-time continuum, 
.¢ atomic nature of the universe, the layers of consciousness in 
e mind, the microscopic and telescopic worlds and beyond 
at into the pure ether of the spirit. Abstract art was born. 


So that while modern art, the latest aspect of tradition, was 

»wly running down and no real successors to its masters such 

Picasso, Dufy, Braque, emerged (modern art has been dying 
..ice the twenties), another art, /’art autre, has appeared, at first 

it of modern art, but now obviously another thing. The revo- 
‘ution was made by Kandinsky and others who, one might say, 
invented the alphabet of a new language. In the 1940's Pollock 
and others invented a script, a method of writing this new alpha- 
bet fluently. It remains only to find out if there is a language 
using this alphabet, and if so, what it is capable of saying. 

In reading Sir Herbert Read’s article, “Recent Tendencies in 
Abstract Painting,’’ (Canadian Art, Summer 1958), I can be per- 
suaded that there is a new language capable of communicating 
from depths and layers of consciousness that have never before 
been explored. It is when I look at the paintings themselves that 
| am not taken in. Perhaps as a conscious person I am bored and 
irritated by a cloud of unconsciousness. But this is not to deny 
the existence of these submerged areas of unconsciousness. But 
have not these areas already been reached by traditional means in 
that other side of twentieth-century art which is dadaism and 
surrealism? Here there is a strange mixture of leaping into the 
unknown and reverting to the most old-fashioned traditions. 
There is the side of surrealism which belongs to modern art and 
in which we find Klee, Ernst, Miré and Matta, and there is the 
side which refuses modern art and here we find Dali, Delvaux 
and Tanguy. What they all share is subject-matter, the subcon- 
scious areas brought to light by Freud, and what none of them 
renounce as a means of communicating the subconscious are 
the images of the visible world. The surrealists decided that im- 
ages in the subconscious are not only based on the visual world, 
but recall it, as dreams do, in a peculiarly sharp and heightened 
way. They are not woolly “clouds of unknowing” but sharply 
visualized forms. Surrealism brings intelligence and wit to paint- 
ing and does not, as abstraction tends to, exclude the literate man. 
So it is derided as “literary” by those who do not want painting 
to involve the critical and educated intelligence. The surrealists 
‘plore the subsconscious by means of the conscious. The action 
uinters set out to explore unconsciously. They play with paint 

itil something pleasing appears. It is mere chance if this corre- 
onds to a subconscious reality. 
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What it does correspond more closely to are the fortuitous ac- 
lents which we see everywhere around us: torn paper on a 
-arding, lichen on rocks, rust and corrosion on a sheet of metal, 








weathering of paint on board. Whenever we take a walk we 
come across these haphazard patterns, configurations and tex- 
tures, of great beauty but of no meaning because they lie only on 
the surface. Waves leave lovely configurations on the sand. These 
are fascinating for a moment, but the tide wisely comes and 
erases them. 

The artist has discovered that he too can do what nature does. 
He makes patterns and configurations in paint, as accidental and 
meaningless as nature’s surfaces. The trick, and it comes from 
photography, is to isolate and magnify one surface aspect of na- 
ture. Each painter has a variant of some one thing to be exploited. 
The possibilities of novelty are infinite, but in the end they are 
all the same, patterns in paint. 

However, not all the abstract painters are satisfied with deco- 
rative surfaces. Form will sometimes emerge, the monsters of 
Dubuffet and the vaguely threatening totemic shapes of de 
Kooning mentioned by Sir Herbert Read, and with form comes 
meaning. 

Form in twentieth-century art comes almost entirely from re- 
gressive sources, from primitive art, from child art and from 
archaic art, once useful but now abused sources of inspiration. 
Primitive art taught us again to find abstraction in forms, in the 
classical sense of abstraction, in the sense that Botticelli’s Venus 
is an abstraction. This was beautifully used by Modigliani to give 
elegance, by Brancusi to distil essence, by Picasso to destroy na- 
tural appearance and by Rouault for pathos. This was done to 
express the higher reaches of man’s thought. It was not a con- 
scious primitivism. But with Dubuffet, Appel or Armitage the 
attempt is made to be savages, to become the idiot child. Un- 
fortunately, the innocence of a child’s painting or the religious 
power of a primitive artifact is beyond them. 

Primitive and totemic forms express primitive ideas, which, 
as Sir Herbert Read suggests, lie deep in our being. Civilized 
men in the past were quick to bury the primitive instincts. Formal 
societies such as those of mediaeval Japan or eighteenth-century 
France created vast formalities and artifices to hide the rude, cred- 
ulous and irrational remnants of our primitive nature. That is 
what civilization is, giving order to disorder, clothing to naked- 
ness, scepticism to credulity, and art to hide the necessity of the 
physical functions. Out of this evolved a sort of working myth, 
the make-believe that man was a noble and rational creature. To 
support this a noble and rational art was evolved. This pretence 
served a purpose, that of developing reason and nobility in men, 
and as long as the myth was cherished men did develop in reason 
and nobility. Since man is also ignoble and irrational, it would 
only need the mask of civilization to be removed, civilization 
cracked and art betrayed, which has happened in our century, to 
convince us of another myth, that of the ignobility and the ir- 
rationality of man. Artists have been fabricating images of our 
fall, and going to primitive art to find out how to do it. The 
pretence that we are ignoble and irrational serves its purpose too. 
It tends to make us more ignoble and irrational, and civilization 
is perverted. 

All the time of course the examples of a refined and formalized 
life are there, in the art that survives from ancient Greece, from 
renaissance Italy, from seventeenth-century Holland or from 
eighteenth-century France. They show us men who searched for 
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JEAN HELION 
Self-portrait 


the highest rather than the lowest, who constructed the most 
beautiful rather than the most functional, who evolved order 
rather than disorder. These qualities of beauty, order and human 
dignity, old-fashioned virtues though they are, we still respond 
to, but they are not cheaply bought. The aspiring artist who 
turns from looking at Picasso to looking at Goya, who turns 
from Miré to Velasquez knows that he has much harder ground 
to break than the modern, and knows how ill-equipped he is 
to do it. 

Many younger artists are so turning, but they are not the first. 
All during the modern revolution some have been looking back 
over their shoulder. There was Derain who dropped cubism for 
classicism and Vlaminck who dropped fauvism for romanticism. 
Segonzac, like Utrillo, was always more traditional than modern. 
Chirico and Hélion have made an about-face and renounced 
modernism. Even Braque becomes naturalistic in some of his 
late pieces. Sutherland returns to realistic portraiture and Moore 
draws now from classical antiquity more than from primitive 
sources. In Canada Tonnancour goes back to a franker accep- 
tance of the natural. In America there are “magic realists,” in 
England the so-called “kitchen-sink” painters and in France a 
new school of young realists emerges. There is no mistaking the 
undercurrent. Our revolution is reactionary. 
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Now we begin to discover fallacies in the creeds of modern 
art. For years we thought that realism was finished because of 
the invention of photography which takes much better care of 
representation. This is a fallacy. Photography has only proved 
how far more real a painting can be than a photograph. Photo- 
graphy has simply taken over the jobs of minor artists who re- 
corded. We also believed that the world of appearances was ex- 
hausted through usage and that any artist who worked in tradi- 
tion was flogging a dead horse. Yet the artist who approaches 
the visible world with an uncontaminated eye knows that the be- 
ginning has not been said. The world of appearances has not 
begun to give up its secrets. 

There is the fallacy of “significant form.” A mystique is built 
up around forms, especially non-natural forms. Significant of 
what? Of nothing. Just significant. 

There is the fallacy of distortion, that a distorted form is more 
expressive than a non-distorted form. Corollary: emotion can- 
not be expressed without distortion. Great masters did distort, 
they also did not. The distortion produced a particular effect, 
ecstasy in El Greco or superhuman power in Michelangelo. Be- 
cause of the emotional power of these it is thought that the more 
one distorts the more ecstatic or powerful the painting will be. 
Thus we get expressionism. The fallacy of distortion is, that once 
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THE REACTIONARIES 


¢ becomes a habit it no longer has any emotional effect. And 
vhat of the emotions of artists who did not obviously distort, 
ie different and perhaps more profound ecstasy of Velasquez? 
There is the fallacy of self-expression, that a painting must at 
|| costs express the self of the painter. On the contrary, as in re- 
gions, it is the self that must be suppressed. The artist must be 
tally immersed in something outside of himself. He is there, 
it, as Klee told us, only as the trunk of a tree, a passive agent. In 
ort, the self is best left to itself. ““Self-expression is something 
trary to art,” says Alan Davie. 
Another fallacy is to equate abstraction to music, considered 
e purest and highest of the arts, towards whose condition all 
ts aspire. But each art has its own conditions. The arts of theatre 
«id novel depend on the human drama. Turned into abstractions 
what would they be? The attempt to write abstract poetry died 
suill-born because the poet’s material is words, each of which has 
a dictionary meaning, precise or subtle, simple or ramified. In 


music the material is notes, which do not occur in nature or rep- 
resent anything there; they hence produce an abstract art, pos- 
sible because the notes are mathematically separated and can be 
held in precise relationships to one another. In painting the 
materials, points, lines, tones and colours, are abstract enough, 
but the units they create, forms, have always been related to one 
another by being based on the visible world, and in particular 
that part of it most closely appertaining to man-his body, his dra- 
pery, his buildings, his animals, his objects and his land, all bound 
in a mathematical relationship through the science of perspec- 
tive. This has been the traditional condition of the painter’s art. 
The trouble with abstract forms is either that they are vague, 
formless and infinite, and thus have no system of relationship to 
one another, or when the forms do have the limitations of 
mathematics, they are arid. No working language of forms has 
arisen to compete with the human figure and its appurtenances. 
Sir Herbert Read’s “archetypal forms and totemic shapes. . . that 
appeal to us for reasons more or less unknown” are comparable 
to the creation of symphonies out of the mooing of cows and the 


crying of babies. 


The second instalment of this article will appear in the Autumn Number 
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CANADIAN 
GRAPHIC ART 


ABROAD 


by Donald W. Buchanan 


Gece graphic art has been during these last few years 
astonishingly fertile in expression. This happy condition 
did not, however, always hold true during this century; indeed, 
drawing and print-making, except for the etchings of Clarence 
Gagnon and the colour prints of W. J. Phillips, were at one time 
the almost forgotten little sisters of easel painting in this country. 
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OMUSA ZA QULTURIE VEE SA ROS IRARSIVOM 


In fact, only the water-colourists used to be able to comman:! 
anything like the same attention that the artists in oil received. 
Those collectors who couldn’t afford to buy or didn’t have 


the space for larger works were, in the days of the Group of 


Seven, avid seekers after small oil sketches on wooden panels. A 
living-room adorned with a few such sketches by Lawren Harris, 
A. Y. Jackson, Arthur Lismer or their followers was then the 
accepted hallmark of artistic taste among cultivated Canadians 
of nationalistic pretensions, — especially in English-speaking 
Canada during the nineteen-twenties and thirties. 

There has been quite a change, however, in the attitude ot 
collectors recently, especially those of the younger generation. 
This is not only because paintings and oil sketches now often 
cost more than they once did, it is also because many of the more 
exciting new departures in our art are to be found in various 
media other than oil painting. The collages and single auto- 
graphic prints of Harold Town form the most notable instance 
of this. The drawings, serigraphs and lithographs by a number of 
avant-garde Montreal artists are also highly original. The demand 
for such work everywhere in Canada is great enough now to 
enable galleries like the New Design Gallery in Vancouver, the 
Picture Loan Society in Toronto and the Galerie Denyse Delrue 
in Montreal to present various one-man or group showings de- 
voted exclusively to the graphic arts. 

International recognition has also been coming to our creative 
workers in these fields. Jack Nichols, Harold Town and Kazuo 
Nakamura have won awards at the International Exhibition of 
Drawing and Engraving held biennially at Lugano, Switzerland, 
and Bruno Bobak obtained an honourable mention there; also 
Harold Town received an honourable mention in the second 
international print exhibition held in Ljubljana in Yugoslavia 
and a special award in 1957 at the Bienal di Sao Paulo. The group- 
ing of the work of a number of our graphic artists in a showing 
in the art gallery of the Canadian pavilion at the World’s Fair in 
Brussels also helped attract attention abroad. As a result most of 
this selection from Brussels, with additions to make a total of $7 
works, was sent by request on a six-month tour of the principal 
cities of Yugoslavia. A number of Canadian paintings which hid 
been shown at Brussels had in the meantime gone to the Nether- 
lands to be exhibited in Utrecht and Groningen; later when tie 
art galleries in Geneva, Switzerland, and Cologne, Germany, 
were offered these paintings, they specifically asked that drawir gs 
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nd prints be also included, so additional examples of graphic art 
vere collected in Canada for these Swiss and German showings 
rly this year. 
In Yugoslavia contemporary print-making is quite advanced 
nd knowledge of international trends and qualities is widespread 
nong artists. For example, the international print exhibition 

dd biennially at Ljubljana regularly offers one of the most re- 

esentative selections of work in this field to be seen anywhere. 

lence it was most gratifying to note how enthusiastic was the 
sponse of Yugoslav critics to the exhibition of Canadian graphic 

t when it opened in Belgrade in January, 1959. One of the 

ost interesting reviews to appear was in the Belgrade journal, 

rba. We quote here the following free translation from the 
iginal Serbian text: 

“How may we appraise an exhibition of such a kind as this,” 

ites the reviewer, “otherwise than as an exceptional and un- 

pected event, equally exciting to our spirit and our eyes. Its 
real meaning doesn’t exhaust itself in the artistic pleasure which 
it provides.” And he continues: “It offers to us this extraordinary 
opportunity that through it we may comprehend something of 
the spirit and principles of its people. An old story repeats itself. 
Art has, once again, overcome boundaries and space; everything 
that was far away and strange has suddenly become close and 
understandable. 

“There is no hesitation regarding the character of this exhibi- 
tion... It denies the need for any dogmatic adherence to either 
figurative or non-figurative art; this can be praised and con- 
sidered as a high degree of maturity. Once again it has been con- 
firmed that, in the struggle between exclusiveness of principles 
and sincere expression of intellect and of feeling, art has been 
always the first to triumph . . . Almost every one of these Cana- 
dian artists has tended to express above all his sincere experience 
and on this basis he has looked for and often found the corres- 
ponding aesthetic formula that is best related to his experience. 










































“What does it matter that in such efforts, these artists follow 
various tendencies for if these didn’t exist there would be neither 
variety nor exploratory spirit. These qualities are particularly 
true for that somewhat puzzling but always — Continued on page 208 


1) This poster for the Contemporary 
Canadian Graphic Art exhibition, 
which recently toured Yugoslavia, 
was designed by the School of Art, 
University of Belgrade 


2) ALEX COLVILLE 
High Diver. Serigraph 


3) MAXWELL BATES 
Children. Colour lithograph 


4) ROLAND GIGUERE 
Ville revée. Coloured ink 


ABA BAYEFSKY IN INDIA 


by Humphrey Milnes 


ba Bayefsky’s trip to India is one more example of the 
growth of cultural exchange on today’s shrinking globe. 
Canadian artists have for some time been going to France, Mexi- 
co and the United States, but here is one who developed an am- 
bition to establish an artistic contact, on a reciprocal basis, with 
India. This ambition was a logical outgrowth of his whole de- 
velopment as a painter. 

He has gone through a succession of periods, in each of which 
he devoted himself to a certain theme. For example, in 1944 as 
an official war artist, he took up the theme of the German con- 
centration camps and produced a group of profoundly moving 
canvases in tragic blacks and searing reds. When gathered into 
an exhibition in 1949, these dark paintings were almost unbear- 
able in their powerful effect on the spectator and the experience 
of making them left an equally powerful effect on the artist, for 
he entered his next period as a “dark” painter. 

He chose the legendary figure of Paul Bunyan as the theme 
for his next project. In the stories and anecdotes about the great 
logger there is no special emphasis on nocturnal activity, but the 
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previous period had left Bayefsky’s palette drained of colour, 
and through a wide range of paintings he treated Bunyan as a 
figure of the night. It was peculiarly appropriate, too, for him to 
show the mythical figure, larger than life, by the dim light of tl e 
night sky. Perhaps the peak production of this period is his large 
canvas of Paul and “Babe, the Blue Ox,” in which both the fiy- 
ures and the diminutive northern forest at their feet have tl e 
shimmering, dream-like quality of a painting executed in tle 
medium of the northern lights. 

In his next period he emerged from the night into the subduc d 
daylight of the market-place, capturing the essential humanity .f 
day-to-day activities in a series of oils, pastels and coloured-it k 
sketches of the St Lawrence and Kensington Markets in To - 
onto. As in the former stages, he worked through the theme uni il 
he had emptied himself of it. If we can trace a gradual emergen: 
into the light through these periods, we can also see a certain 
bed-rock beneath the changes. Bayefsky paints humanity. He is 
neither a literalist nor a non-objective painter. Rather, he uses «ll 
the imagination he can summon and all the skill he can develop 
to communicate his ideas, perceptions and feelings about the hu- 
manity he has observed to those who look at his pictures. 


Now he felt that he was ready to try this out on a large theme: 
to express and communicate in painting something of the sub- 
continent of India. He also wanted to see that country’s tradi- 
tional art, to meet the contemporary artists and see their work. 
He interested the Canada Council in his project and was given a 
grant last summer to take him to India for two months. This 
grant gave impetus to a program for building up cultural rela- 
tionships between-the two countries which should enrich both. 

Arriving at Delhi in a heat wave (the temperature was 112° F.), 
he met the Vice-President of India, $. Radhakrishnan, and left 
immediately for the south of India. His first stop was at Maha- 
balapurim, to seethe monumental hillside carving called “Arjuna’s 
Penance,” and then he went on to Kumbakonam where a group 
from Kerala received and entertained him and then drove him 
right across India from east to west for a visit to the plantation 
where he made the sketches of the tea-workers in the fields. 

Then he returned to Madras for two weeks of concentrated 
sketching in the teeming streets of the city. When he found that 
great crowds collected around him as soon as he produced a 
sheet of paper to draw on, he took to making brief notes on the 
back of a cigarette package. Then, while the subject was still fresh 
in his mind, he would go back to his room and develop paint- 
ings from the notes. This is the way most of his Indian sketch- 
book was composed. 

For the next part of his stay in India, Bombay served as the 
focal point for his excursions. Since Bombay is one of the main 
art centres of India, it afforded him the opportunity of making 
the acquaintance of a number of artists and seeing their work. 
Some of these young artists were following the non-figurative 
trend, responding to currents in Paris and New York. Bayefsky 
felt that certain of their paintings were both technically and :es- 
thetically on a par with the sources of their inspiration. The in- 
fluence of western art showed itself in other ways as well. Bayetsky 
met Satish Gujrai, a vigorous painter who had studied in Me> ico 
and was now enthusiastically carrying on in India the traditi ons 
of Orozco and Siqueiros. Bayefsky found a great deal of exp -ti- 
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mentation going on among young artists of every aesthetic per- 

asion. In the years since the achievement of independence many 

ave been looking back at their own national painting traditions, 
hiefly the frescoes and the delicate miniatures, to see what they 
ight possibly be able to take over from this source and use 
uitfully today. 

Bayefsky saw little evidence of sculptural activity in spite of 

e strength of this tradition in the past, but this may well be 

cause of the difficult economic position of the Indian artist - 

ulpture requires a much more elaborate plant than painting, 

d the arts in India seem not to have a clearly defined patronage 

day. Sales of paintings are mainly to foreigners and consequent- 

scarce; not many artists are able to eke out a living with a 

ching post, and most do their painting in the time left over 

m some unrelated job, or else have become experts in the art 

- living on next to nothing. Some in Bombay earn their living 
signing and painting tiles in a large ceramics studio. It is prom- 
ig for the tuture to note that the government has allotted two 

: cent of the cost of each new public building to artistic decora- 

1On, 

After Bayefsky had spoken on Canadian art to a group of 
about eighty young Bombay artists and shown them Koda- 
chrome slides of Canadian paintings from the earliest times to 
the present, the artists expressed a lively interest in details of the 
artist’s life in Canada. They wanted to know what facilities the 
artist here had at his disposal, how many galleries there were, 
how exhibitions were arranged and what public reception there 
was for the works of the contemporary artist. Bayefsky’s report 
impressed them, but most of all his story of how the Canada 
Council had enabled him to come to India. They were most en- 
thusiastic about increasing Commonwealth contacts, and several 
signified their willingness to make a return visit to Canada under 
similar conditions. 

Later, several artists invited him to their combined studio and 
living quarters in a large tenement, where they hung, in an im- 
promptu fashion, some of their work for his inspection. He found 
it stimulating and closely related to his own. They explained to 
him that they had come through the rudderless period just after 
independence in great confusion, but now were beginning to see 
what they really wanted to do in their painting: to deal with the 
life around them in a way that would be meaningful and moving 
for their public. But, they added, they did not stand for “‘repre- 
sentational academicism.” At this Bayefsky felt that the distance 
between Bombay and Toronto seemed indeed small, and he told 
theni so. 

His next trip was to the Canadian-Indian atomic reactor site, 
Colombo Plan project about forty miles south of Bombay. 
ere he witnessed another kind of meeting of East and West, an 
‘vanced installation of the electronic age being carried out in 
rt by means of the most primitive sort of mass manual labour. 
en he went north to Ahmadabad on the edge of the desert in 
rth-west India, an area of strong Moslem traditions. It was 
re that he made his sketches of the women in the characteristic 
iled costume, provided with a slit covered with netting before 
: eyes so they can see out, but no one can see in. Here also he 
ide his studies of the camel caravans. 


After one more week in Bombay he went back to Delhi, which 



















Above: Tea-picker, Kerala 


Left: Seated Figure 


he had seen so briefly on his arrival in India. Old Delhi was a 
sort of artist’s paradise with its ancient market squares and its nar- 
row streets studded with shops where the traditional craftsmen 
ply their trades from gold-beating to cobbling. Some of this he 
captured in the leaves of his sketch-book. The head of the art de- 
partment of the Delhi Polytechnical Institute invited him to ad- 
dress the art students there. He gave them an illustrated talk on 
Canadian art and found this young audience to be bursting with 
questions. Until this time he had not shown anyone his sketches 
of the Indian scene, and he decided to see what impression they 
made on these alert youngsters. There was no mistaking the fact 
that they were delighted. They said they could feel that his paint- 
ings were deeply sympathetic to Indian life. 

One of the most moving and stimulating experiences of Bayef- 
sky’s trip was his visit to the National Gallery of Modern Art in 
New Delhi, where he saw an exhibition of the work of the late 
Amrita Sher Gil. The Canadian art critic, Graham McInnes, an 
enthusiastic admirer of hers, had directed his attention to this 
talented young painter who died some years ago at the height of 
her powers. She had studied in Europe and then returned to pro- 
duce in a brief period of intense artistic activity an impressive 
gallery of paintings of the humanity she saw around her in India. 
Her work now takes its place among the achievements of twen- 
tieth-century Indian art. 

Though brief, Bayefsky’s visit to India was effective. He left 
the airport at Delhi with his knowledge of India enriched and his 
feelings for the country immeasurably deepened. He had done 
something to increase what Indian artists knew about Canada 
and stimulated their interest in what was going on in Canadian 
art and he had established many personal friendships which he 
hopes to keep alive. Then, too, he was bringing home his Indian 
sketch-book. 

When these paintings were recently exhibited at the Park Gal- 
lery in Toronto they were received on the whole enthusiastic- 
ally. There was much to admire, the sureness Continued on page 209 
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WHERE TO EXHIBIT 1959-1960 





Society 
or Sponsor 


Location and 
Opening Date 


Final Date for Entries and 
Address for Application Forms 





ALBERTA SOCIETY OF ARTISTS 


ANNUAL SASKATCHEWAN 
EXHIBITION 


ART GALLERY OF HAMILTON 


BRITISH COLUMBIA SOCIETY 
OF ARTISTS 


CANADIAN GROUP OF PAINTERS 


CANADIAN SOCIETY OF 
GRAPHIC ART 


CANADIAN SOCIETY OF 
PAINTERS IN WATER COLOUR 


MARITIME ART ASSOCIATION 


MONTREAL MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


ROYAL CANADIAN ACADEMY 


SOCIETY OF CANADIAN PAINTER- 


ETCHERS AND ENGRAVERS 


WESTERN ONTARIO EXHIBITION 


WINNIPEG ART GALLERY WOMEN’S 


COMMITTEE; UNIVERSITY OF 


MANITOBA ART STUDENTS CLUB 


16 February 1960 
Edmonton 


Norman Mackenzie Art 
Gallery, Regina 


2 February 1960 
Art Gallery of Hamilton 


Spring, 1960 
Vancouver Art Gallery 


20 November 1959 
The Art Gallery of Toronto 


22 April 1960 
The Art Gallery of Toronto 


6 November 1959 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 


Autumn, 1960 


4 March 1960 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 


6 November 1959 
Museum of the Province 


of Quebec 


5 March 1960 
Toronto 


May 1960 
London Public Library 
and Art Museum 


7 November 1959 
Winnipeg Art Gallery 


15 January 1960 
Mrs M. H. Staples, 315-40th Avenue S.W., 
Calgary, Alberta 


Open to former and present residents of Saskatchewan 
Executive Secretary, Saskatchewan Arts Board, 
1150 Rose St, Regina, Saskatchewan 


12 January 1960 
Art Gallery of Hamilton, Main St W. at Forsyth, 
Hamilton, Ontario 


Members and invited contributors only 
Mrs A. M. Bell, 2566 Marine Drive, 
West Vancouver, B.C. 


Members and invited contributors only 
Philip T. Clark, 56 Roxborough Drive, 
Toronto 5, Ontario 


2 April 1960 
Pauline Hooton, 340 Dufferin St, Toronto 3, Ontario 


25 September 1959 
Mrs Miriam Squires, 282 St Leonards Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario 


1 September 1959. Maritime artists only 

Mrs R. M. Henderson, Box 535, Sackville, N.B. 
23 January 1960 

Miss K. Kennedy, Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, 
1379 Sherbrooke St W, Montreal, P.Q. 


21 September 1959 
G. J. Gardiner, 45 Shediac Road, 
Scarborough, Ontario 


2 February 1960 
Mrs Anne Smith Hook, 32 Mountview Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario 


April 1960 
Clare Bice, London Public Library and Art Museum 


London, Ontario 


15 October 1959 
Mrs Earl Vann, 214 Overdale St, 
St James, Manitoba 
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‘;udents Buy Paintings for Montreal College 
e second annual exhibition of contemporary art sponsored by the 
duating class of the St Joseph Teachers College in Montreal presented 
works by painters in the Montreal area. The students, who contribute 
, purchase award fund, vote for the painting they wish to present to 
college. This year they chose Portuguese Window by Marguerite 
mel, Over the years, the college hopes to build up a collection of 
portant Canadian works to give the students the continuing aesthetic 
serience of living with original works of art. Last year, the students 
e the college Danse de caréme, a gouache by Jean-Paul Mousseau. 


Granby Celebrates Centennial with Painting Competition 

part of the one hundredth anniversary of its foundation, the city of 
Granby, Quebec, held a painting competition in which prizes amount- 

: to $2,500 were given. The theme was “A Canadian Industrial City 
Celebrates its Centennial,” but the artists were given every liberty in 
incerpretation and many of them chose to be non-figurative. The first 
prize, $1,000, was awarded to Dennis Burton of Toronto; the second, 
$500 each, ex aequo, to Suzanne Meloche and Marcel Bellerive; and the 
third, $250 each, ex aequo, to Henriette Fauteux-Masse and Robert 
Varvarande. The competition was international and entries were re- 
ceived from Canada, the United States, Mexico, Venezuela, the Argen- 
tine, Denmark, Czechoslovakia, Poland, France, Belgium, Jugoslavia and 


Japan. The jury consisted of the Montreal painters, Jean-Paul Mousseau 


and Albert Dumouchel; Edward Cleghorn, assistant director of the 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts; and Richard B. Simmins, Director of 
Exhibition Extension Services of the National Gallery of Canada. 





African Sculpture in Imaginative Installation 


Perhaps the most unusual exhibition on tour in Canada at present is the 
: of small African sculptures. Borrowed from the Segy Gallery in 
w York, the carvings number 40 and represent the French Sudan, 
nch Equatorial Africa, the Gold Coast, the Ivory Coast, Nigeria, the 
meroons and the Belgian Congo. The installation shown in the 
istration above was arranged by A. F. McKay, acting director of the 
rman Mackenzie Art Gallery in Regina. 


‘nadian Insurance Company Buys Paintings 
e Great-West Life Assurance Company recently chose a unique 
thod of finding works of art to adorn its new office building in 


COAST TO COAST IN ART 








A. F. MCKAY. Organic Forms. One of the paintings purchased by the Great- 
West Life Assurance Company 


Winnipeg. It asked the Winnipeg Art Gallery to help it hold a purchase 
exhibition. Some fifty artists, from Vancouver to Montreal, responded 
to an invitation to participate. 

From these submissions a jury appointed by the gallery selected 74 
examples of painting and graphic art; out of these the company pur- 
chased 24 works ranging from the representational to the non-figurative. 
The remaining 50 works were put on sale to the public. 

A company spokesman commented: “Through this system of selec- 
tion we had the opportunity to see a cross-section of the best in contem- 
porary Canadian art and at the same time recognize many of the artists 
who have done so much to bring Canadian art world-wide recognition.” 





This group of bronze and aluminum figures, entitled The Welcoming Birds, 
by Arthur Price of Ottawa, was commissioned by the Department of Transport 
for the overseas waiting-room in the new air terminal at Gander, Newfound- 
land, and was installed there in time for the official opening of the building by 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth on June 19. There are seven figures, cast in 
rough-textured metals with polished high lights, set on a base of a cast bronze, 


eight feet long; the figures themselves are nearly five feet high 









TORONTO 

For the last two or three seasons, the private art 
galleries of Toronto have held our closest, most 
maternal attention: they are born and they die, 
they acquire new painters and lose some of 
them, they blossom gloriously with triumphant 
new talents and limp sadly along with lesser 
ones. Allin all, itis a spectacular city-wide show, 
the first of its kind we have ever seen. Indeed, 
the activity recently became so intense, and 
apparently so concentrated, that Robert Ayre 
was able to write in the Montreal Star of a recog- 
nizable Toronto non-objective style, and if this 
seems less evident to us than to him then per- 
haps that only shows how a distant view can be 
a clearer one. 

But all of this, while exciting, has tended to 
throw into a shadow the continuing accom- 
plishments of the most important public art 
institution west of Ottawa, the Art Gallery of 
Toronto. Beside the frequent spreading forest 
fires of the private galleries, the Art Gallery has 
occasionally seemed only a modest, steady 
glow; and even the enormous exhibition of 
Georgian paintings last season failed to change 
this impression significantly. But in the first 
few months of 1959 the Art Gallery has re- 
claimed our attention, while, at the same time, 
the private galleries have seemed less interest- 
ing, less stimulating than at any time in the last 
three years. The Art Gallery’s tentative acquisi- 
tion of Tintoretto’s Christ Washing the Feet of 
His Disciples (for which, at this writing, the 
necessary $100,000 has almost been gathered) 
was the first major event of 1959. Then, also at 
the Art Gallery, a good many of us were as- 
tonished to see the best Ontario Society of 
Artists exhibition in at least a decade. Finally, 
the gallery wisely put together a large collec- 
tion of paintings by Wassily Kandinsky (from 
the Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum of New 
York) with the touring one of Jacques Lipchitz 
(organized by the Winnipeg Art Gallery), 
thereby offering us a look at two of the greatest 
(though two of the most difficult) modern 
masters. 

For longer than most of us can remember 
(indeed, longer than most of the members can 
remember), theannual exhibition of the Ontario 
Society of Artists has been the biggest local 
show of the season and, in some ways, the most 
important. It has also been the most damned 
and the least defended, the damning and non- 
defending being done mainly by the artists. 
The O.S.A. has never(in my memory, anyway) 
been properly academic, but on the other hand 
it has never embraced with any enthusiasm the 
work of the Toronto painters who have emer- 
ged since, say, 1945. Instead its exhibition has 
been largely devoted to the work of middle- 
of-the-road artists, and in Toronto these do not 
tend to be unusually talented. Indeed, the re- 
action of the younger Toronto painters against 
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the O.S.A. was so strong that in 1958 it resulted 
in what amounted to a boycott; and that year 
the O.S.A. exhibition, largely lacking current 
painting, was as wan and pale as anything short 
of the Royal Canadian Academy. This year the 
three $1,000 prizes donated by the Baxter Art 
Foundation brought the artists back in large 
numbers, and the O.S.A. exhibition was glori- 
ously, exultantly alive. True, the standards were 
not quite so high as one might hope (that would 
require a somewhat smaller exhibition) and, 
also true, several of our most interesting artists 
were missing — notably Gerald Gladstone and 
Robert Hedrick. But in general the exhibition 
represented, as it should, the best Ontario art. I 
haven’t space to mention all the excellent paint- 
ings, but [ have to say that asa whole the O.S.A. 
presented a picture of an art community that 
was growing swiftly and vigorously. The out- 
standing event of the exhibition — for it was 
more than a picture — was Jock Macdonald’s 
Fleeting Breath, a large, red-and-black canvas, 





>) < 
JOCK MACDONALD. Fleeting Breath 
The Art Gallery of Toronto . 


subtle but powerful, that indicated a new ana 
probably very fertile period in this mature 
artist’s life. (The Art Gallery wisely used some 
of its Canada Council money to buy this can- 
vas after the show.) At the opposite end of the 
scale, in terms of age but not talent, was Ralph 
Allen, of Kingston, anew and extremely prom- 
ising abstract painter, who contributed one 
lovely picture. (He has since won the Jessie Dow 
Award for oils at the 76th Annual Spring Exhi- 
bition at the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts.) 

Since it was the Baxter Foundation prizes 
that helped to make the O.S.A. exhibition what 
it was, it was ironic that the prizes were distri- 
buted so badly. They went to R. York Wilson 
of Toronto, Gordon Smith of Vancouver, and 
Ron Spickett of Calgary. The Wilson seemed 
an unambitious and rather facile work, empty 
of originality. The Smith was far below the 
best work of this excellent artist, lacking en- 
tirely the solidity that has distinguished much 
of his art. The Spickett, while perhaps closer 


to excellence than the other three, was over- 
shadowed by at least half'a dozen other abstr: c 
paintings elsewhere in the exhibition. Yet ev 
the inadequacy of the prize-giving could not 
detract from the general liveliness of the 
exhibition. 

The Kandinsky-Lipchitz dual exhibition 
especially valuable for Toronto, where the wo - 
of these artists is almost never seen. (Our last 
significant exposure to Kandinsky, for instan: ¢, 
was in the season of 1953-54.) Kandinsky ma - 
not have laid the foundation for all the abstr:c 
painting of today, as many of his admirers 
would claim, but this exhibit made plain onc - 
again that he was the first lyrical abstractioni::, 
that he - not the cubists, not the surrealists — 
made the first tentative steps toward the kind 
of lyricism we see today in many of the best 
abstract painters (de Kooning and Borduas, for 
instance). In the stunning contrast between, on 
the one hand, his work in the 1900-1914 period 
and, on the other, all the painting that followed, 
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JACQUES LIPCHITZ. Hagar. Bronze 
The Art Gallery of Toronto 


this exhibition also demonstrated the way in 
which his artistic inspiration declined as his 
academic theorizing grew more emphatic. The 
paintings of the early period are lively, vivid, 
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WASSILY KANDINSKY. Emphasized Corners 
The Art Gallery of Toronto 
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highly expressive: wecan see the painter follow- 
a where his brush and his imagination led 
im. The later works are much more rigid - 
vays interesting, but almost always unin- 
iring. Kandinsky worked himself into a tight, 
idemic box, and it is only in the paintings of 
; last few years — the early forties - that we 
: him preparing to break out again. The 
pchitz work offers no such obvious move- 
ent; yet here, too, we sense that the earlier 
srk is more vital, more creative - for example, 
rrot with Clarinet, of 1918, is a brilliant in- 
ince of cubism at work in sculpture. Still, 
en the more recent works — his Mother and 
hild of 1941 for instance —- can move us deeply. 
id his exhibition as a whole enriched us and 
etched our minds in the peculiar manner of 
» superb sculpture show. 


In the spring one-man showings by local 
inters there was, I am afraid, rather more 
appointment than delight. Dennis Burton 
itk Gallery), in his second exhibition, again 
promised much more than he could deliver. 
His paintings seemed to be the work of an artist 
who had mastered the manner of non-objective 
art without the matter. At once slick and un- 
finished, they establish no direction, offer no 
real sense of style; and all this is made especially 
distressing by Burton’s obviously large talent. 
In the same show, Burton had “found-object” 
sculpture, meaning soldered-together chunks 
of unrelated scrap metal (typewriters, hammer- 
heads, etc.). One or two pieces achieved the 
spontaneity and humour that this kind of work 
demands, but most of them were rather earth- 
bound. Gordon Rayner (Greenwich Gallery), 
another obviously talented young artist, showed 
asmall group of action paintings, of which only 
City Poem, a firm, confident hump-shape, was 
really successful. These pictures generally lacked 
originality, but they showed that Rayner is 
reaching for a wide, ambitious, “big” style. 
When he finds it he may be able to show us 
something quite important. Robert Varvarande 
(Greenwich Gallery) demonstrated, in another 
one-man exhibition, a severely limited range. 
His semi-representational oil paintings and 
drawings occasionally reach a level of mild 
sensuality and they can be modestly successful. 
But only when seen one or two at a time. John 
Meredith (Gallery of Contemporary Art), who 
made his debut a year ago with a richly varied 
group of non-objective oil paintings, was less 
impressive this time. He had narrowed his 
range, to the point where all his paintings con- 
sisted of thick vertical stripes. Thus the effect 
o! cach picture depended on the colour alone, 
' the work, seen in a body, tended to be 
ner tedious. It seemed to me that, though 
M edith might be on the track of something 
in ortant, something was still eluding him. 


> s 


sut there were two delightful surprises this 
8} ng —Joyce Wieland (Greenwich Gallery) 
a Barry Kernerman (Gallery of Contempo- 
t. Art). Each of them held a first one-man 
ce: ibition and each offered an original and ex- 
tr_nely promising talent. Miss Wieland’s oil 
p tings, full ofa very welcome personal note, 









were both satisfying and stimulating. Their 
celebration of pure colour, and their quite origi- 
nal forms, were handled in a confident, honest 
manner. Miss Wieland’s drawings, more per- 
sonal still, had a warmth and charm that is usu- 
ally lacking in current art. Barry Kernerman’s 
paintings deftly combined the classic and the 
romantic — extremely well built, yet soft and 
sensuous, they also were put together confident- 
ly. In two of his pictures, titled View of Toledo, 
part one and part two, Kernerman took the sky 
in the El Greco picture as his jumping-off point 
and produced two marvellously accomplished 
pictures. A third work inspired by El Greco, 
called by Kernerman Storm over Toledo, was 
almost equally expressive. Kernerman’s show 
as a whole was one of the three or four most 
interesting exhibitions of the season, and by far 
the most promising. 

A new private gallery, the Gallery Moos, was 
opened in May on Avenue Road (and another 
one, incidentally, is promised for fall - in the 
same “Toronto’s Fifth Avenue” district). The 
first exhibition of the Gallery Moos was an un- 
even but quite engaging selection of contem- 
porary painting from several parts of the world; 
in future the gallery will alternate between 
showings of contemporary Canadians and 
secondary American and European artists. 

The Ontario Institute of Artists, whose mem- 
bers (Kenneth Forbes and Archibald Barnes 
among them) have set themselves the task of 
starting an academic counter-revolution against 
modern art, rented the Park Gallery for a two- 
week showing of paintings by members. The 
exhibit was entirely unsuccessful in artistic 
terms. Not only were the standards low enough 
to admit the work of outright amateurs (which 
looked outlandish beside the suave academicism 
of Barnes) but the style of many paintings was 
along way from the academic. What began as 
an academic group has swiftly degenerated into 
a catch-all for every kind of painter short of 
outright abstraction. Toronto might well bene- 
fit by having a truly academic society in its 
midst, just as it might well benefit by a truly 
academic critic. Alas, we still have neither. 

Nor do we, at the moment, have very firm 
hopes of seeing Viljo Rewell’s city hall design 
(celebrated in this section two issues ago by 
Hugo McPherson) actually built : the opposition, 
basing its arguments largely on economics, has 
solidified and now an extremely well-organized 
campaign will be necessary before the building 
can be constructed. And public art in Toronto 
took another step downward when the Toronto 
Harbour Commissioners (with the help of the 
Toronto Globe and Mail) chose anew emblem 
for the Port of Toronto. The design is almost 
a parody of all that is bad in corporate symbols: 
cluttered and clumsy, it tries to incorporate 
1) an anchor; 2) the tower of the 1890 city hall; 
3) a boat of some sort; 4) the Queen’s initials; 
5) aship’s wheel (repeated for symmetry) ; 6) 
the year; 7) a maple leaf! If it were not typical 
it would be hilarious. ROBERT FULFORD 





MONTREAL 

The Annual Spring Exhibition of the Montreal 
Museum of Fine Arts has been shrinking so 
prodigiously of late that it is now only a shadow 
of its tormer greatness. This spring, it dwindled 
to the smallest showing in its 76 years. There 
were only 67 items: 25 oils, 15 water colours 
and prints, and 27 pieces of sculpture, all com- 
fortably accommodated in two small galleries. 
In the old days, every gallery in the place was 
little enough room and paintings and poker 
work had to be hung frame to frame and one 
above the other. 

The depths of discrimination were plumbed 
this year, for the smallest exhibition came out 
of the biggest number of entries, atotal of 1,631. 
It seems that the harder it is to get into the 
Spring Exhibition the more desirable it is; 
which is, I suppose, human nature. 

As far as it went, the 76th wasn’t a bad little 
exhibition, with a little bit of everything in it, 
- except the portraits, which used to be so 
prominent, the out-and-out amateur attempts, 
which once had their day, too, and the auto- 
matists. There were non-figurative paintings, 
however, by Michael Snow and Jack Bush of 
Toronto, by Eva Landori and Guido Molinari 
of Montreal and by a few others, but the lode 
was scarcely tapped. 

A few years ago, “modernists” boycotted 
the Spring Exhibition because they thought it 
was too “academic” and conservatives boy- 
cotted it because they thought it was too 
extreme. To satisfy both camps, the museum 
tried the experiment of appointing two juries, 
one for each, and you could choose to go right 
or left. This year, there were two juries, but the 
second one was for sculpture, and there was 
more sculpture than ever before. Anne Kahane’s 
Follow the Leader, one of her wood groups, 
which was awarded the Ladies’ Committee 
Prize, was well in the lead. The others were 
mostly small and run-of-the-mill. 

The Jessie Dow Award for oils was given to 
Ralph Allen of Kingston for Edge of the Lake 
No. 3, an abstract landscape notable for the 





RALPH ALLEN. Edge of the Lake No. 3 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 


intensity and luminosity of its blue, in the 
distillation of water and sky, divided by what 

I took to be a boat-house and breakwater. Jordi 
Bonet received the water-colour prize for an 
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ink drawing, Buste d’homme, powerful but 
opaque. 

As the exhibitions crowd in, the reviewer 
may perhaps be forgiven for liking them within 
digestible limits. Certainly, I have no hanker- 
ing for the Spring Exhibition as it used to be, 





yorpDI BONET. Buste d’ homme. Ink drawing 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 


a rummage sale open to nearly all comers, but 

I have come to the conclusion that the 76th 
jury cut ita little too fine. I know some of the 
artists who were rejected and some of the works 
that were thrown out. 

With this in mind, I had hopes of the Salon 
des Refusés, held in the Three Kings Studio. A 
real Salon des Refusés would have been a good 
idea but this one didn’t take us very far in try- 
ing to catch up with the 1,564 rejections. There 
were only 20, by 16 artists. As to quality, in my 
column in the Montreal Star I said: “I don’t 
think the Spring Show suffers in the slightest 
by not having them. A gallant gesture but a 
disappointing one.” 

Whatever they lacked as artists, these Refusés 
took themselves seriously, judging by the 
violence of their attack on the critic for this 
statement. But he was left wondering how 
they expected to further their cause or fulfil 
themselves by anonymous telephone calls laced 
with obscenity. 

The event of the season has been the opening 
of the new gallery by the Junior Associates of 
the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. The enter- 
prise of the young people augurs well for the 
second century of the museum, which begins 
next year. With the bequest of the late Dr 
J. W. A. Hickson, the museum has three 
annexes up Ontario Street. The Hickson house, 
now containing the offices and the library, is 
next to the Art Centre, where Arthur Lismer 
has his school, and the “junior gallery” is in the 
Hickson stable, between the house and the 
museum proper. The young people have done 
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a good job of transforming the stable into 
workshops and studio, a small restaurant (much 
needed but still not in operation at this writing 
because of some license difficulty) and the 
gallery. Their first exhibition, JAMM 1, formally 
opened by Alan Jarvis of the National Gallery, 

was a pocket retrospective of painting in 
Montreal during the Museum’s hundred years. 
Fifteen painters were presented, from Kreig thoff 
to Riopelle. Many of the works, all lent = 
private collectors, had never before been shown 
publicly and, although it was thin in spots - 
there was only one Lyman - it contained some 
good samples and was an appetizer for what 
Montrealers are hoping will be a big centenary 
show in 1960. 

Canadian Ceramics 1959, which opened in 
Montreal in March and moved to the Royal 
Ontario Museum for May, will be discussed in 
the next issue by Mrs Nancy Wickham Boyd, 
from Vermont, who was one of the members 
of the final jury. 

The second Salon de la Jeune Peinture, 
organized by the Centre Canadien d’ Essai in 
collaboration with the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
was a better one than the first, though it did 
not break any new ground. The prizes were 
awarded to Marcelle Maltais, for her aerial 
views of the earth in slabs of black, orange and 
yellow, to Jean Bertrand for his wintry com- 
positions in white, grey and black, and to Laure 
Major, a sort of Riopelle in feathers. Rita 
Letendre, not so sweet as formerly, and Guido 
Molinari, the “calligraphist,” working this 
time in bands of hot colour, received honour- 
able mentions. The prize for sculpture went to 
Armand Vaillancourt, whose fretted and 
weathered wood has a certain natural charm. 

The Beaux-Arts also offered one of the most 
exciting showings of the season, the National 
Gallery’s travelling exhibition of contemporary 
German graphic art. 

Galerie Dresdnére brought in three Euro- 
peans during the quarter. Diaz, a Bolivian living 
in Paris, is a figurative painter with a religious 
cast but with strong abstract qualities; his work, 
with enamelled and jewelled colours and a 
variety of textures, has the effect of collage. 
Had I not known that Michel Ciry was a musi- 
cian who composes sacred works, I should 
have realized from his painting that he is moved 
by a profound religious feeling. In Stabat Mater, 
the portrait of Charles de Foucauld, the modern 
St Francis, who was murdered in Africa in 
1916, and Le Repas Frugal, he manifests a strong 
compassion not in the slightest marred by sen- 
timent. In his austere landscapes, his skies are 
like Turner’s, full of mists and billowing clouds 
of pearly hue and yet restrained by Ciry’s 
essential gravity. Marek Halter, a Pole, also 
living in Paris, hangs his thick blocks of paint 
(weightless because of the pale, chalky colour) 
on a framework as fragile, and as strong, as a 
spider’s web, made by reeds in the water, the 
pattern of a table-cloth, the outlines of houses, 
the masts of ships and the sails of windmills, or 
simply by an arbitrary squaring off of the 
canvas. 


The only other visitor I recall was Henry 
d’Anty, introduced by Walter Klinkhoff, a 
painter who has been described as expressionist: 
but who hardly lives up to the term, certainly 
not as it is applied to the Germans or to Vincen: 
van Gogh, who may have given him one or 
two ideas. He uses a great deal of red and this, 
along with the vigorous way he applies paint 
in building up his solid trees and Brittany 
houses hugging the earth, gives his landscapes 
an emotional impact, but I found his figures, 
mother and child, ballet dancer, clown, Don 
Quixote, inept. 

Four of the exhibitors during the season un- 
der review were Europeans recently settled in 
Canada and they have little to say yet about 
this country. Zeljko Kujundzic, a Yugoslav 
who studied in Venice and Budapest and live: 
ten years in Scotland, is teaching the Kootena 
Indians at Cranbrook, B.C. In his exhibition 
the Waddington Galleries, he made an attem) 
to convey some of the spirit and drama of the 
West Coast in, for example, a picture of 
“thunder-bird” dancers and a still life with a 
long-beaked mask, but he still doesn’t under- 
stand what Emily Carr called the “strong talk” 
of the Pacific-Coast Indians. A man of parts, 
Kujundzic is a sculptor in wood and metal, as 
well as a painter, a graphics designer and printer 
and a worker in tapestry and stained glass, and 
he brings to Canada the European tradition of 
the artist-craftsman motivated by the needs of 
the church. His paintings of the Holy Family and 
the saints, his celebration of Motherhood, are 
in some ways as simple and expressive as icons, 
stylized but not rigid, more inclined to elegance 
in their circling rhythms. 


Spain contributes the other three. Jesus Carlos 
de Vilallonga, seen at the Dominion Gallery, is 
prodigal with black bulls, toreadors, clowns, 
bicycles and guitars, fish and flowers, children 
and musicians and festival characters. He is bet- 
ter in individual characterizations than in more 
complex compositions, for he falls short in 
organization and he loses his touch in the ab- 
stract structures of his backgrounds. He isa folk- 
painter, outgoing in comedy and pathos. Jordi 
Bonet, on the other hand, if not disingenuous, 
is sophisticated, a draughtsman influenced by 
Picasso. In his exhibition in Gallery XII of the 
Montreal Museum his nudes were mountains 
of voluptuous, swelling curves and he had a 
trick of showing his profiles in double expo- 
sure. His prize-winning drawing in the Spring 
Exhibition was a good example of his pass:on- 
ate energy: out of a muscular torso, through 
the stalk of a sinewy neck, the head of the m an 
twists into life in agony. Bonet also appearec! 
as a prolific and imaginative decorator in the 
exhibition, Céramiques du Québec, at the P o- 
vincial Applied Arts Institute, his birds and 
Picasso-Greek profiles eminently suitable fo: 
the pots and plates of Jacques Grenier and 
Marcel Lajoie of the Argile Vivante of St 
Marc-sur-Richelieu. Derek May is a youn; 
Englishman, not a Spaniard, but Spain was 'c- 
sponsible for most of the paintings in his ex! '- 
bition at Waddington’s. His technique of 
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painting with molecules was developed as his 
response to the light and heat of the south. The 
senses respond to the excitement of his vibra- 
tions, to the dazzling beat of the sun on the 
arth and the slower reverberations of the 
moonlight night. But his paintings are not 
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DEREK MAY. The Gate. Waddington Galleries 


simply visual: they are evocations of romance, 
there is glamour in the lights of the Feria and 
the cupola of the Sultan’s garden, and May is 
also something of a mystic, searching out the 
secret of being. The Little Tree is the core of 
layer after layer of expanding life; the four 
flowers burn with the astounding power of 
four suns; Icarus emerges from a sun-gold 
matrix; La source might be the figure of a 
woman, or it might be the Holy Grail. 

Four Quebec painters who had been working 
overseas on scholarships returned home and 
held one-man exhibitions. John Fox, at the 
Continental Galleries, invited us to share a shy, 
reserved man’s contemplation of a quiet world. 
In his views of Florence, Paris and Provence he 
cultivates colour and warmth without becom- 
ing voluptuous. He gives you the impression of 
taking his time and waiting, as if he wanted to 
treat the scene as a still life, or as one of his in- 
timate interiors. In the picture of the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens, with the émpty chairs and the 
little carrousel standing silent and still, I had the 
feeling of absence and regret. In Window, you 
lock out of an empty room beyond the unoc- 
cupied chairs to a breaking sky. It is as if the 
cur ain were about to go up and the play begin. 
Bu; in these paintings nothing happens and 
you don’t want anything to happen: you just 
wait to take things as they are, to reflect and 
giv yourself to their harmoniousness. 

J heotherthree wereshownat Agnés Lefort’s. 
Ho ne after four years in Paris, Suzanne 
Ber reron gave an account of herself in a small 








but distinguished exhibition. At first glance, 
her painting is wintry black and white but the 
longer you contemplate it the more you realize 
that within her restricted palette and abstract 
framework she manifests, in subtle colour, a 
profound response to landscape. Denys Matte 
works in somewhat similar terms, his theme, 

as I see it, the break-through: the opening in 
the clouds, the break-up of winter, the separa- 
ting of the ice floes to reveal the blue deeps. 
Warmer tints bloom in his gouaches. Pierre 
Gendron’s first exhibition, held immediately 
after his return from Paris, had a morning and 
springtime mood. With its blithe, youthful 
lyricism went the qualities that make for en- 
durance and firm construction as well as sensi- 
tivity in colour and the way his compositions 
are brought to flower. 

Another exhibitor at the Lefort gallery was 
Rowell Bowles, a Canadian living in New 
York. Whether his work with the United 
Nations has anything to do with it or not, he 
has given up his non-objective painting to ex- 
press his deep concern with the human dilemma. 
Under such titles as Everyman, Job, Alien, 
Prisoner and Lazarus, he confronts us again and 
again with the same figure, a trunk without 
limbs, a head without a face. It is painting dis- 
maying in its blankness and its refusal to com- 
promise for the sake of aesthetic pleasure. Even 
Mr Bowles’ flowers belong to the Waste Land. 
Looking at his figures, I thought of Francis 
Bacon. They don’t go so far in horror, but 
they bear the weight of tragedy. 

Of the ten Ontario artists whose works were 
brought together by George Waddington in 
March, the most rewarding was Tony Urqu- 
hart, whose Royal Portrait of the King of Hearts, 
his serigraph, Railyard, and his Foreign Land- 
scape are excitingly off the now well-beaten 
track. The no-man’s-land character of the 
landscape, with its barbed-wire coils, its deso- 
lation and its wide perspective, is realized by a 
man of ideas and subtle draughtsmanship. (For 
that matter, so are the others.) Better known in 
Montreal are Nakamura, Varvarande, Ronald, 
whose two small contributions were little more 
than tokens, and Coughtry, represented by an 
untidy collage, and Michael Snow, whose 
Narcissus Theme seemed to me a strange mix- 
ture of the planned and the casual. 


Three former students of Notre Dame Col- 
legeare responsible forits handsome new centre: 
Gerard Notebaert was the architect, Jean-Paul 
Mousseau designed the colour scheme and 
Claude Vermette made the tiles. All were 
students of the Reverend Brother Jerome 
Paradis, who as a painter held his first exhibi- 
tion in April. It was not havd to see how the 
three men were encouraged to develop the 
modern idiom when you looked at their 
teacher’s work in the alumni reception hall. 
Even when he is painting ancient religious sub- 
jects like the Requiem, Brother Jerome is young 
in spirit and his style is non-figurative. I do not 
see how naturalism could express Dies Irae and 
Lux Aeterna as powerfully. Associated with 
him in the exhibition were several other teach- 





ing brothers. The Reverend Brother Germain 
Bergeron showed two crucifixes of copper 
wire and tubing, impressively abstracted, and 
he was up to the minute with several lively 
interpretations of the Ballets Africains in wire. 
(“Not covered,” as one of the brothers know- 
ingly observed.) 

Vermette and Mousseau both appeared in ex- 
hibitions at Denyse Delrue’s gallery. They work 
in collaboration. The exhibit, Orientation 59, 
gave some samples of the ceramic murals for 
the new airport buildings at Dorval and let us 
see Vermette’s glazed brick and the new tiles 
which are the result of three years’ experiment 
with Canadian clay and a press which brings 
five tons to bear on narrow tiles, three- 
sixteenths of an inch thick, which are baked at 
2,400°. The new tiles, with their excitingly 
variegated texture, make the wall come 
alive; the older tiles begin to look like plastic, 
fluid in colour but uniform in gloss. This is the 
sort of thing that is changing the face of archi- 
tecture in Canada. We watch with lively 
interest Vermette’s deeper researches into what 
he calls “the possibilities of ceramics as a valid 
aesthetic treatment of surfaces,” integrated 
with architecture rather than applied to it. 

In his own exhibition, Mousseau showed a 
series of pastel designs, mostly vertical bands of 
colour, intended for tapestry, and included the 
finished product, the work of Mariette 
Rousseau-Vermette. His contribution to archi- 
tecture was illustrated by a resplendent fibre- 
glass window and a photograph of his Notre 
Dame College mural in blocks of coloured 
“Haydite.” 

Other artists whose work must be considered 
in relation to architecture are Fernand Leduc 
(Galerie Artek) and Jean Goguen (Delrue) both 
of whom work in the brightest, cleanest col- 
ours, the one in interlocking angular shapes, 
the other in the proportion and balance of ver- 
ticals; “Gord” Smith (Waddington) who com- 





“corD” smitH. Warriors. Waddington Galleries 


posed a figure, The Family, in embracing leaves 
of bronze for the public library of the Fraser- 
Hickson Institute, an abstraction of the Burn- 
ing Bush for a synagogue and other imaginative 
works in wire and thin metal sheets, as well as 
working out an idea of his own, low shadowy 
reliefs of sand mixed with paint; Fran¢ois 
Soucy (modulation sculpturale at Delrue’s, along 
with Goguen), who enlivens the wall by let- — 
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ting air through his irregularly pierced terra- 
cotta bricks or his white painted and carved 
wooden blocks; Maurice Lemieux (Artek) with 
his lively bas-reliefs of coloured chips and his 
big abstract wood torsos. 

I saw two of the exhibitions on St Helen’s 
Island : the big retrospective by Albert Cloutier, 


who is carrying on the Canadian landscape 
tradition with vigour, a feeling for design ex- 
pressed by strongly marked rhythms, and a 
tendency to the pictorial that sometimes comes 
out as illustration (humanity is never far from 
his thoughts and he enjoys the picturesque 
detail, the “one touch of nature”); and the 


drawings of Mario Merola, fugitive “grafitti” 
in white chalk as well as pencil drawings like 
the one reproduced in Canadian Art (Autumn 
1958, page 261). 

This is a crowded report of a crowded few 
weeks, and still it isn’t the whole story. 
Montreal is busy. ROBERT AYRE 


STONE-AGE ART IN THE CANADIAN SHIELD 





Continued from page 165 of abstract forms and stick figures, increasingly 
ambiguous as human representations'*: a supernatural world where 
form seems arbitrary, and the human element is all but submerged". 

Out of the remaining pictographs nearly half are simple handprints or 
too miscellaneous to classify. The rest are complete abstractions. Many 
of these can be recognized as discs representing sun or moon, as tally 
marks, or as diagonal or vertical crosses. The others are completely mys- 
tifying*°. Some have the highly conventionalized appearance of mature 
ideographs?!-*?, How far any represents a phase in the development of 
true picture-writing remains to be explored. 

As we have already suggested it is a formidable task for a Canadian 
not of Indian origin to enter the world of the Algonkian artist, and so to 
glimpse the thinking and feeling that motivated his art. The same human 
capacities, which in us are diffused over a wide and complex range of 
experiences within the security of a man-made setting, were in him con- 
centrated on a simple but intense struggle for existence exposed to the 
unpredictable forces of nature. Magic, for us a superstition, was for him 


the only bulwark against sudden misfortune, bereavement, disease ‘ r 
starvation. Only in dreams and visions and through the ritual of mag c 
could the harsh realities of existence be brought under human contr . 
Appearances could not altogether be trusted, for who was to say wh t 
supernatural powers might not be lurking within a natural form? Sm: | 
wonder that the artist neglected the fluctuating outward form of thing ,, 
preferring the disembodied symbolism of his inner vision. 

Here, possibly, and we must remember we are treading speculati: ¢ 
ground, we reach a point of contact with contemporary art. In this lattr 
half of the twentieth century we, too, are developing a distrust of t!ic 
concrete forms of experience, searching within ourselves for the magic 
symbols that willexpress our deepest realities. Perhaps, forall the wealth of 
our painting heritage we will find increasing significance and satisfaction 
in the flatness and rigidity of style, the private symbolism, even the focus- 
sing upon a single colour, that seem to characterize this stone-age art. 

As any gallery-goer may see, we are entering a strange new world, 
where stranger things may happen. 


SALZBURG PRESENTS THE FIRST BIENNIAL OF CHRISTIAN ART 


Continued from page 183 Althoughthe artists mainly concerned themselves 
with the more tragic events of Christianity, there were a number of 
paintings and wall-hangings representing happier episodes. Illustrations 
of the Annunciation, the Nativity, and the Visit of the Magi were stitched, 
following a primitive technique, on a horizontal panel of cloth by Carl 
Crodel of Germany, in a composition gaily conceived and beautifully 
developed. 

“Two more panels, joyful in spirit, were composed of collages, that is 
by applications of fabric which created semi-abstract patterns. These 
were held together by bits of erratically placed stitching which in them- 
selves contributed to the design. The themes were Mary and Child and 
St Francis of Assisi by Marianne Heyden of the Netherlands. 

“There were very few abstractions. One of the few, interestingly 
enough, was the work of an American nun, Sister Mary Corita. 


“In some creations, the contemporary artists still make concessions to 
the richness of ornament of the early Christian church. Chalices and 
altar-pieces carry clusters of bright stones, stoles and surplices are bril- 
liantly coloured; but in these there is greater simplicity in the materials 
chosen and less tendency to display wealth. The chalices and altar-pieces 
are not of gold or gold-leaf but of anodized metals, the stoles and sur- 
plices are not of heavily embossed satins but of textured woollens and 
cottons. 

“This exhibition showed that religious art today owes its inspiration 
and meaning not only to specifically Christian beliefs but also to a con- 
cern for humanity that is essentially non-sectarian in essence. It is its 
feeling for humanity which distinguished this contemporary exhibition 
and made it both memorable and fine.” 


CANADIAN GRAPHIC ART ABROAD 


Continued from page 199 witty artist, Harold Town. He possesses an amaz- 
ing fantasy and, together with this, an irresistible tendency to explore 
the technical processes of his art and to cultivate the beauty of his ma- 
terial. Another artist, Léon Bellefleur, attains a high degree of graphic 
achievement, and even more, for he is an extraordinary master of draw- 
ing in a manner which is both old and modern. 
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“Gordon Smith, with sensitivity and enthusiasm, produces lyr cal 
explosions of colour. His serigraphs offer us, in an enchanting manier, 
pleasant enjoyment through their purity of colour and their deli ate 
harmonies. Kazuo Nakamura, an artist of Japanese origin, has de: oly 
ingrained in him the world of his ancestors. Through an extraordit ary 
use of lines and outlines, he almost denies, yet never fails to express v hat 
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he wants in the way he wants it. There is also Jack Nichols whose work, 
omplex in its lithographic procedures, is even more complex in its 
uggestion of rather heavy sleep-walking visions. Equally worthy of 
1ention are Dumouchel, Reinblatt and Siebner.” 
Other Canadian artists, not mentioned by the critic of Borba, but also 
icluded in the exhibition, were: Alistair Bell, Bruno Bobak, Alex 
Colville, Roland Giguére and Shirley Wales. 

[his coming year it will be the turn of the United States to be intro- 
iced to the latest developments in our print-making, our water 
lours and our drawings. The American Federation of Arts announces 

: will circulate during the year beginning October, 1959, an exhibition 
ntitled Canadian Water Colours and Graphics Today. The Federation 
croduces it in its catalogue in these terms: “That Canadian geography 

s ceased to be the compelling impetus in Canadian art is clear in this 

coast-to-coast survey of the work of major painters and graphic artists, 


many of whom are exponents of international abstract or semi-abstract 
styles.” 

Those chosen to be represented in this exhibition, which by definition 
emphasizes new work which has made an imfact in the pos:-war years, 
are: Maxwell Bates, Micheline Beauchemin, Alistair Bell, Léon Bellefleur, 
Bruno Bobak, Paul-Emile Borduas, Alex Colville, Albert Dumouchel, 
Marcelle Ferron, Pierre Gendron, Roland Giguére, Jack Humphrey, 
Donald Jarvis, Anne Kahane, A. F. McKay, Kazuo Nakamura, Jack 
Nichols, Franklin Palmer, Alfred Pellan, Joseph Plaskett, Jean-Paul 
Riopelle, Jack Shadbolt, Harold Town and Shirley Wales. 

It will be interesting to see if the American reviewers, after this collec- 
tion begins its tour in October, pick the same favourites as did the 
Yugoslav critics. One hopes the reaction on the whole to our graphic 
art will be as enthusiastic on this continent as it was in Europe. 


ABA BAYEFSKY IN INDIA 


Continued from page 201 


of touch in jewel-like colour as well as in neutral 
wash, the vigour and vitality of form and figure, but many viewers 
found that Bayefsky’s greatest achievement here was in the crystal- 
lization of his artistic statement: in these pictures you feel that one man 





stands for many, a corner of a bazaar with three figures is a multitude, 
the faces of the people become the face of the country. As a phase in the 
artist’s development the Indian sketch-book marks his emergence into 
the full blaze of sunlight after fifteen years of working towards the light. 


Eiieen Hazell 


of Toronto 


One of the Artists Featured 
in | 


CRAFTSMEN OF CANADA 


British American Oil's 
new 16 mm, 26-minute film, now 
available in French and English 
through the National Film Board | 
and B.-A offices in: | 
HALIFAX, MONTREAL, TORONTO, 
WINNIPEG, REGINA, CALGARY | 
and VANCOUVER 
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Owing to the numbers of “how-to-do-it” books 

cnt in to this magazine for review, the editors asked 
\fr Boyd to give his opinion of a dozen or so of them. 
[his he has done in general terms, but he found only 
he two noted below worthy of specific mention. 


yi PAINTING FOR EverYONE. By Frank Slater. 
16 pp., 29 ill. (16 in colour). New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. (Canadian distributors: S.J. 
Reginald Saunders and Company Limited, 
Foronto.) $3.75. WATER COLOUR OUT OF 

ors. By Francis Russell Flint. 96 pp., numer- 

is ill.(16in colour). London: The Studio. 18/-. 

\ beginner interested in obtaining a knowledge 
‘any of the various art forms, either as a for- 
ial study or as a hobby, has limited oppor- 

inity in Canada to secure individual guidance, 
tue to the under-developed concepts and inade- 
uate educational facilities which in general 
prevail in this country, because of the failure of 
responsible art societies and groups to stimu- 
late and foster new directions in art. This neg- 
lect has created a vacuum in our educational 
system which has been filled by countless art- 
i istruction manuals. 

Books have always played an important role 


NEW BOOKS ON THE ARTS 


in the dissemination of information, ideas and 
beauty. I believe that the publishers of these 
popular books emanating from the United 
States and Great Britain, mainly from the latter, 
have missed a great and rewarding opportunity 
because they have not taken the lead in pro- 
perly presenting for mass consumption the 
advance incontemporary thoughtin these fields. 

Because of the often elaborate and lengthy 
development of aesthetic principles in earlier 
handbooks, present-day publishers are now 
modifying such works to bring them more into 
line with the demands of intense amateurs, 
who seek short cuts to “secrets,” by a clearer 
analysis of the crafts and the elimination of un- 
necessary technica! details. 

Artists turned authors who give their per- 
sonal formulae in these books seek a pseudo- 
intimate relationship with their readers. Also, 
by the use of eloquent, philosophical or even 
casual approaches directed to varied interests, 
they ask acceptance and support of the signifi- 
cance of their own work as against opposing 
trends in their respective fields. 

So, however stimulating and helpful such 
writing may be tothe average reader, the exam- 


ples selected, (usually from the artist’s own 
works) fail to reflect the artistic truths they seek 
to explain; the staid, cold renderings of the 
subjects show little of the inner self and of the 
power of creation. 

Arthur Lismez, in a small booklet of 15 pages, 
prepared for the y.M.c.A. Canadian War Ser- 
vices ““How-to-Get Started” series during the 
war, produced a perfect booklet for encourag- 
ing the development of Canadian artists. It 
was distributed free of charge; it dealt with 
unbiased truths; it recognized the individual ; 
it provided concise, clearly defined, readily 
available information. 

Asa stimulus, what could be better than Mr 
Lismer’s explanation of what makes a painter: 
“You must be something like a child, full of 
courage, born of ignorance perhaps, uninhibi- 
ted and unafraid of difficulties, but like a child 
working with gusto. The spirit of adventure, 
right materials, a keen eye and a roving dis- 
position are worth more than the theories and 
data and all the knowledge of what has gone 
before.” 

A most pleasing aspect of his book is that 
nowhere in it did I find those formula-type 
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Here is a magnificent new book by the well-known Canadian artist 


All the latest information is included on new paint media, some 
of which are just coming on to the market. There are notes 
on plastic paint, Duco and Lucite Polymer and Tempera — where to 


obtain them, how to use them, and what expressive possibilities 
are inherent in each. 
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full colour plates and over 175 black and white reproductions. It was 
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To illustrate this it shows the same subject as interpreted by six 
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a'id composing, methods of sketching in summer and in winter, 
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'esh and fully professional manner, and there are detailed charts 
«hich give the fullest information on the mixing of colours. 
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instructions so common to these highly com- 
mercialized art-instruction books, such as: 
“Cover the paper with a wash of cobalt blue, 
fairly strong at the top...” 

Canadian publishers, if not interested in 
producing art-instruction books more adapted 
to our environment and to the constructive 
growth of acontemporary art, could at least 
be more selective in introducing and distribut- 
ing more widely from abroad books, as well as 
instructional and art-appreciation periodicals, 
of better quality as regards text, typography 
and layout. We are still young in the arts and 
can still watch and learn from the trials of others. 

A good book is one that stimulates thinking 
based on controversial topics which are left 
open for discussion. Mr Slater outlines for the 
reader in Oil Painting for Everyone thatthe quali- 
ties which make Vermeer’s painting, Woman 
with a Jug, great, are all abstract ones; it is left 
to the student’s discretion to seck out these 
similar qualities in other paintings and to de- 
velop his understanding of contemporary art, 
rather than leave him to ignore or to accept 
many present-day condemnations by artists 
who isolate themselves from life by the fascina- 
tion of their own promulgations. 

Both Mr Slater’s and Mr Flint’s books should 
include the works of Francis Bacon, Afro, 
Stuart Davis, Picasso or William Scott in their 
brief outline of painting from Michelangelo to 
Van Gogh and Matisse. 

These books offer a system of instruction 


and results may be produced, but the student 
might be well advised to invest rather in a book 
of art appreciation to help him understand 
more fully the non-measurable elements of 
art, so that he mgy decide for himself whether 
the systems presented in these how-to-do-it 
books help him fo more creative results. 

JIM BOYD 


Picasso aT VALLAURIS. By Daniel Henry 
Kahnweiler, Odysseus Elytis and Georges Ramic. 
100 plates (15 in colour). New York: Reynal 

and Company, Inc. (Canadian distributors: The 
Macmillan Co. of Canada, Ltd, Toronto.) $11.00. 
These special issues of Verve, put together 

in a book, cover the best of Picasso’s painting, 
sculpture and ceramics produced at Vallauris 
in 1949-51. It is a prodigal celebration of life, 
in paintings of Picasso’s young wife and his 
children, gigantic babies with tremendous 
round cheeks, sizing up the world with gravity, 
in sculptures of the pregnant woman and the 
symbolic yet actual goat and owl, in the swell- 
ing curve of the female figure on the vase. But 
he paints the iron landscape, too, with its tor- 
tured trees, and the Massacre of Korea, with its 
armoured soldiers, its “effectives” shooting 
down the defenceless, naked women and 
children. 

This “most disobedient of men,” as 
Odysseus Elytis calls him in one of the brief 
introductory essays, cuts great gashes in reality 
and “‘disconcerts the nature of things.” But his 


art, says Kahnweiler, is an intensely human art 
His only aspiration is to “express his joy, his 
suffering, in art.” The word “pity” is too weal 
for Bicasso’s feeling for humanity, says Kahn- 
weiler. “Respect” would be better. Georges 
Ramie writes of the ceramics. Ifthe three writet , 
are poctic, inclined sometimes to raptures, the 
nevertheless help to make the point that Picass: 
will be better understood when people stop 
confusing the sign and the thing signified. k.. 


A New Wortp History oF Art. By Sheldon 
Cheney. 676 pp., numerous ill. (8 in colour). 
New York: Viking Press. (Canadian distributors: 
The Macmillan Co. of Canada Ltd., Toronto.) 
$9.50. PICTURE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ART. 584 pp. 
580 ill. (192 in colour). New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, Inc. (Canadian distributors: Burns & 
MacEachern, Toronto.) $22.00. 
There exist universal histories of art and therc 
are also encyclopedias of art, some in several 
volumes, some in condensed form. A few yea:s 
ago one of the best of the one-volume histori 
was published. Written by Sheldon Cheney, it 
offered one man’s studious and critical approac|i 
to all the main periods of creative art from thc 
earliest times to the present day. It had the mark 
of a personality upon it; it gave objective judge- 
ments tinged with subjective appreciation. It is 
a book in which a philosophy of art is linked to 
historical understanding. 

So, unless one can do better than Cheney, 
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Distinguished New Art Books 
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Art of the World Series 


This distinguished new series will cover the art of the world in 
thirty-two volumes. Each volume will cover all the visual arts 
(architecture, painting, sculpture, ceramics) in one geographi- 
eal or cultural region. Lllustrations are in colour of the finest 
quality. Art historians of the highest academic standing and 
reputation will write the series. The first two volumes, to 


appear in October 1959, are: 


INDIA 


By Hermann Goetz, Professor of Art History, ‘The University 


‘,..and make it plain, 


of Baroda. 


INDONESIA 


A. Wagner, Royal Tropical Institute, Amsterdam. 


upon tables, that he may 
run that readeth it’ 


HABAKKUt // 


By F. 


Each volume 272 pages; about 70 illustrations in 
1-colour half-tone,tipped in. Decorative slip-case. 


$8.50 per copy 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
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there is little place at the moment for any addi- 
tional short histories of art. A single volume 
with significant names, works and dates, and 
brief explanations, that is an art-history dic- 
tionary, is much more to be desired. This new 
Picture Encyclopedia of Art, unfortunately, does 
not quite meet the demand. It wastes space by 
trying to interlard its reference sections with 
brief historical essays by a number of German 
experts. These essays, however, are not com- 
plete enough to be considered as truly critical 
commentaries. The rest of the book (the actual 
dictionary of art and artists) is good as far as it 
woes, but, because of the space given to the 
essays, the reference sections are too meagre. 
| he reproductions for the most part are well 
chosen and well printed. It may be as the pub- 
lishers say, “the first one-volume work of its 
kind in print,” but a better one is still needed. 
D.W.B. 


Tie Lerrers OF WILLIAM Brake. Edited by 
Geoffrey Keynes. 261 pp. 13 plates. London: 
Rupert Hart-Davis. (Canadian distributors: 

British Book Services, Toronto.) $10.00. 

Sir Geoffrey Keynes, the great Blake authority, 
has put us further in his debt with this new 
edition of the letters, the first in half'a century 
and containing hitherto unpublished material, 
though the editor regrets having to abandon 
hope of ever finding letters lost since the sale at 
Sotheby’s in 1878. He writes a useful introduc- 
tion touching on Blake’s correspondents, on 


the accuracy of texts and on spurious docu- 
ments, and provides a list and a detailed register 
of documents. 

All this is valuable to the scholar. So are the 
reports of work in progress and the accounts 
and receipts. What will interest most of us, 
however, is the revelation of the poet in the 
immediacy of his day-to-day life: his enthu- 
siasm and his disillusionment, his bursts of 
indignation, his fervour and faith. Now he is 
lost in the “Deep Pit of Melancholy;” again, he 
is drunk with “intellectual vision;”’ nothing, 
he says, “can withstand the fury of my Course 
among the Stars of God & in the Abysses 
of the Accuser.” 

He addresses Flaxman as “Sculptor of 
Eternity” and Butts as “Friend of My Angels.” 
He says that his “Style of Designing is a Species 
by itself,” and that he is compelled to follow 
where his Genius or Angel leads. His brain is 
filled with books and pictures painted and 
written in the ages of Eternity before his 
mortal life and which are the delight and study 
of archangels. It is perfectly natural, coming 
from Blake; he is eager, frank and unaffected, 
completely sincere and whole and, reading 
these letters, we are again impressed by his 
manly dignity as well as his burning vision. 

The other side of genius, the side that must 
have made difficulties for ordinary mortals, 
is illuminated in a letter from R. H. Cromek. 
“Blake’s friendship must unquestionably have 
been a precious possession,” says Keynes, “but 


his feelings were hypersensitive when they 
touched his integrity as an artist, and he was 
too ready in consequence to take offence.” 

His sensitiveness is clearly shown in his 
relationship with William Hayley, and espe- 
cially in the Felpham episode. It all started so 
bravely. “All upon the road was chearfulness 
& welcome,” though the 16 boxes of luggage 
had to be transferred to seven different chaises. 
Felpham was a sweet place to work, more 
spiritual than London, and the cottage had a 
thatched roof of rusted gold. But it turned out 
to be unhealthy and Hayley pestered Blake 
with his “Genteel Ignorance & Polite Disap- 
probation” and the ending was unhappy. The 
explosion was inevitable, Keynes remarks, 
because, though Hayley intended nothing but 
good, his insensitive patronage offended 
Blake’s self-respect. “Though sentimental, 
vain, and often silly, he possessed a streak of 
nobility shown by his extraordinary generosity 
to his friends.” Blake’s resentment changed to 
gratitude owing to the help Hayley gave him 
when he was tried for sedition at Chichester 
assizes. The text of Scofield’s preposterous 
charges are given, as well as Blake’s memor- 
andum and Samuel Rose’s speech in defence. 

The book closes with the letter from George 
Richmond to Samuel Palmer, describing 
Blake’s death: “His Countenance became fair. 
His eyes Brighten’d and He burst out into 
Singing of the things he saw in Heaven...” 

R.A. 
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Dear Sir, 

Some seventeen hundred works were presented 
for this year’s 76th annual Spring Exhibition 
in Montreal. Twenty-five paintings, 15 water 
colours, drawings and other media and 27 
sculptures were accepted and exhibited. We 
feel, as painters, that these 25 paintings are not 
only unrepresentative of Canadian painting 

at its best, but, moreover, that they could be 
considered as paintings that would be enjoyed 
by the average tea-party society. We cannot 
help but mention the fact that the work of one 
of the members of the jury plus his son’s work 
were accepted, which is just a simple lack of 
ethics. 

We noticed that the first prize in painting 
went to someone who seems on good terms 
with the English artist, Donald Hamilton Fraser. 
Of course it may be coincidental, but the win- 
ning painting is very similar to a reproduction 
of Mr Fraser’s Morning Star (Time, 26 January 
1959). 

Mr Jordi Bonet’s Picasso-ish drawing seems 
to suit the jury’s conventional taste. It is a proof, 
once again, of the incapacity of some adjudica- 
tors to accept new or imaginative ideas. 

All this would be the average result of a 
mediocre jury, but there is more to it; the fact 
that a formerly fair art critic, Mr Robert Ayre, 
wrote that the Spring Exhibition would not 
suffer from the exclusion of all “les refusés.” 
We regret even more the mediocrity of Mr 
Ayre’s judgement than the inoffensive medi- 
ocrity of the Spring Show. 

It is obvious that our opinion is not the same 
as the jury’s. We felt though, that our work 
is of good enough quality to exhibit publicly. 
This is the reason we held the “Salon des 
Refusés.” 

Yours truly, 

LOUISE SCOTT, 

LISE BARRETTE, 

JOHN NESBITT, 

PETER DAGLISH, 
JACQUES HURTUBISE, 
FERNAND BEBOUX, 
STANLEY ARKAUSKAS, 
Montreal 


The critic replies: “The word ‘all’ did not enter 
my review. The little group at the Three Kings 
was only a small part of the rejected. This is 
what I said in the Montreal Star of April 11: 
‘The Salon des Refusés in the Three Kings 
Studio doesn’t take us very far in trying to 
catch up with the 1564 entries rejected by the 
76th Spring Show at the Museum. It presents 
only 20 works, by 16 artists, and I don’t think 
the Spring Show suffers in the slightest by not 
having them. A gallant gesture, but a disap- 
heii Ka 
pointing one. 
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THE ART FORUM 


Dear Sir, 

It seems a pity that your Hugo McPherson, 

in reviewing the Fall exhibitions in Toronto, 
(Canadian Art, Winter 1959) failed to mention 
one of the outstanding shows of the season. 
This was Painters Eleven at the Park Gallery 
in November. And it is especially regrettable 
considering we were hosts to ten of Quebec’s 
distinguished painters: de Tonnancour, Pellan, 
Dumouchel, etc. It is true the exhibition was 
greeted in Toronto with comparative silence, 
or disdain. I wonder what it was that made 
Messrs Duval and McPherson so silent? 
Yours truly, 

JACK BUSH, 

Toronto 


Dear Sir, 

The exhibition of designs submitted for the 
Brussels Pavilion mural was in Vancouver 
recently . .. There was no prepared statement 
or location drawing accompanying the 
exhibition to make clear the precise conditions 
which were given to the artists for the planning 
of their murals. Thus the spectator had 
absolutely no means of judging either the 
architectural or content relevance of the 
submissions . . . 

For this particular competition the conditions 
were briefly as follows: 

1. That it be Canadian in feeling without being 
topical... 

2. That it should have a strong architectural 
quality because it was on a free-standing slab 
wall with glass at each side, which supported 

a large slab of ceiling. 

3. That it go with a white plastic ceiling and, 
in view on one side, a vertical cedar plank wall. 
4. That it be a combined foyer-cafeteria and 
people would be seated at tables in front of it. 
5. That the floor covering would probably be 
dark red. 

6. That the design be done in Canada and 
transported to the site. 

These conditions would have eliminated 
several of the designs. whatever their other 
merits... 

May I be personal: in my own case I was 
very scrupulous to observe all the requirements 
of adaptation to function. Moreover, I sub- 
mitted a few explanatory notes stating my 
intentions in this regard, my medium, and a 
summary of content. 

None of these were included [in the 
exhibition], though I had asked that they be 
attached to my proposed design .. . 1am not 
suggesting my ideas were better or more 
important than anyone else’s. I am saying that 
they were an integral part of my submitted 
scheme and would have given meaning to 
what otherwise looked like an isolated abstract 


picture. If this was true for me it could have 
been true for others. 

As this is the second occasion in which 
mural designs of mine have been exhibited in 
Canada without context I feel I should call 
attention to this casual attitude when, in point 
of fact, a real education for the public could be 
promulgated by these mural competition 
exhibits and a serious respect engendered 
among architects for the artist’s awareness of 
his total responsibility in designing a mural 
for a building. 

Yours truly, 
JACK SHADBOLT, 
Vancouver 


Dear Sir, 

The covers on Canadian Art lately disturb me 
so much that I can’t express my feelings calmly 
at all... The artists’ quaint explanations are 
equally devastating. 

Yours truly, 

G. F. DAVIDSON, 

Toronto 


CONTRIBUTORS 


SELWYN DEwWDNEY is an artist from 
London, Ontario, who is particularly 
interested in the past of the Canadian 
Indians and who for some years has 
been recording pictographs at various 
sites. 


AnpreEW BELL lives in Toronto and isa 
lawyer by profession. Articles by him 
on art have appeared in Canadian Art, 
The Studio, London, Saturday Night and 
other publications. He is a member of 
the International Art Critics Association. 


NATHAN STOLOw is chief of the Con- 
servation and Scientific Research Divi- 
sion at the National Gallery of Canada. 


JosePH PLASKETT comes from New 
Westminster, B.C. He won a Canadian 
government scholarship in 1953-4 and 
studied in Paris; he has now returned 
there, where he has a studio on the 
Boulevard Saint-Germain. 


Humpnrey Mines is assistant professo 
of German and official archivist of 
University College, University of 
Toronto. 
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L’age de pierre dans le bouclier canadien 
par Selwyn Dewdney 

Pour Radisson et ses semblables, les symboles 
peints sur la surface des rochers devaient étre 
chose coutumiére. Aujourd’hui, nous décou- 
vrons ces peintures quasi oubliées. 

Depuis deux ans, grace a l'aide du Royal 
Ontario Museum, de la Quetico Foundation, 
du Wilderness Research Center et du Ontario 
Department of Lands and Forests, une recherche 
systématique de ces pictographies a été entre- 

rise. 
' Mémesi, d’année end’ année, la découverte de 
ces peintures se fait de plus en plus nombreuse, 
la plupart des sauvages qui les ont peintes sont 
disparus. Les informations vagues que peuvent 
en fournir leurs descendants sont obscures et 
confuses. 

Aucun artiste n’a jamais employé d’instru- 
ment plus simple ou de matériaux plus rudi- 
mentaires que ces “écrivains-imagiers” de la 
région du bouclier canadien. Leur peinture 
provenait de la terre; ils se servaient de leurs 
doigts en guise de pinceaux. On a pu relever 
seulement trois couleurs: le noir, le blanc et le 
rouge. Onne connait pas encore de quelle fagon 
les sauvages pouvaient rendre cette couleur ad- 
hésive. La plupart de ces pictographies ne sont 
pas plus grandes que cette page et peuvent avoir 
été terminées en quelques minutes. Nulle part 
on ne trouve d’indications de corrections ou de 
reprises. Ni la rudesse, ni les craquelures de la 
surface 4 peindre ne semblent avoir eu d’effet 
nocif sur la facilité créatrice des artistes de l’age 
de pierre. Trés souvent nous voyons l’artiste 
tellement préoccupé de la ligne en soi, ou telle- 
ment préoccupé de l’importance mystique de 
son travail, qu'il oublie les exigences de 
matiére sur laquelle il peint. 

On. peut difficilement retracer quelques 
preuves que cet artiste se préoccupait du groupe- 
ment, de |"harmonie ou de l’échelle relative de 
ses dessins. Ses peintures sont en général trés en 
aplat. Consciemment ou non, elles suggérent 
la troisitme dimension. On peut aussi trouver 
des essais de raccourci. 

L’élément le plus surprenant dans ces picto- 
graphies est que ces hommes, dont l'oeil pouvait 
observer le moindre mouvement des animaux 
vivants, ont montré une telle indifférence & 
peindre ou exprimer les détails. Trois orignaux 
peints sur les rochers du lac la Croix sont aussi 
convaincants que les bisons d’ Altamira. Quand 
Ces artistes veulent exprimer la figure humaine, 
ils le font de la facon la plus en a 


Il est probable que c’est la magie qui a inspiré 
ce besoin d’expression chez l’artiste algonquin, 
sans doute pour oublier la misére ou la famine. 
Il est probable que les artistes contemporains 
sauront trouver, quand cet art sera plus connu, 
une nouvelle source d’ inspiration. 
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L’art de Kazuo Nakamura 
par Andrew Bell 


Kazuo Nakamura est un peintre d’une trentaine 
d’années; il vit 8 Toronto. Il a déja tellement de 
succés que les connaisseurs ont payé des sommes 
importantes pour ses oeuvres. Il est representé 
a la Galerie Nationale du Canada, dans les am- 
bassades canadiennes 4 |’étranger et dans la col- 
lection d’Helena Rubinstein; ses peintures ont 
été exposées dans trois continents. II faut dire 
que si tout intéresse Nakamura, il demeure un 
peintre d’une profonde conscience artistique. 

Nakamura est né 4 Vancouver de parents 
canado-japonais. A cause de la seconde guerre 
mondiale, il fut obligé de quitter la céte ouest 
pour venir travailler dans une manufacture 
d’Hamilton. Puis, il efit l’idée de devenir un 
artiste commercial. A cette époque, ilne produi- 
sait rien d’intéressant. Depuis lors, Nakamura 
a décidé d’étre simplement un peintre et il n’a 
jamais changé d’idée. 

Nakamura est intense, vif et extrémement 
modeste. Son atelier est trés propre et comporte 
une importante collection des livres les plus 
divers qui prouvent qu’il s’intéresse vraiment 4 
tout. Sa politesse et son calme font un étrange 
contraste avec la puissance de ses tableaux. Ses 
paysages contredisent d’une fagon absolue ceux 
qui ont prétendu que le Canada était impeigna- 
ble en été; qu’il n’était qu’une immense salade 
verte. 

Nakamura fait partie du groupe Painters 
Eleven. Ce groupe a fait de nombreuses expé- 
riences dans différents media et a particuliére- 
ment insisté sur l’expression non-objective 
comme si elle pouvait seule explorer et faire 
ressortir avec force l’idée d’un monde boule- 
versé qui cherche de nouvelles vérités cosmi- 
ques. Je crois que Nakamura, bien qu’il aime 
les autres formes de créations, est actuellement 
possédé par l’expression non-objective. Je doute 
cependant que des tableaux comme Towers et 
Into Space possédent un véritable pouvoir de 
communication. Les oeuvres non-objectives, 

u elles soient de Nakamura ou d’autres artistes, 
oivent, 4 mon sens, donner un message plus 


intelligible si elles veulent étre durables. Des 


commentaires sur la texture et le contrepoint 
de la couleur seraient une sorte de torture pour 
un homme aussi authentique que Nakamura. 
Toutefois, il faut dire que les plus intéressantes 
de ses oeuvres non-objectives sont réminiscentes 
des poémes mystiques qu’ on écrit au Japon pour 
le nouvel an. Il ne semble peut-¢tre pas y avoir 
de commencement ou de fin dans ces tableaux, 
mais ils expriment la pure méditation suggérée 
par ces poémes. Notre monde, si prisonnier des 
valeurs matérielles, a presque besoin de ces 
fleurs del’ esprit qui lui sont une sorte de reméde. 

David Milne et Nakamura ont beaucoup en 
commun: le méme pouvoir derriére une appa- 
rence calme, la méme qualité d’analyse et pres- 
que la méme compréhension envers la ligne et 
la couleur. Tous deux pensent qu’il ne faut 
point nécessairement manger un agneau tout 
entier pour savoir ce que gofite une cételette; 
ainsi croient-ils que quelques lignes fortes et un 
usage restreint de couleurs peuvent suffire 4 
leur expression. Nakamura se sert du bleu et du 
vert 4 merveille; il est trés important pour un 
peintre canadien de savoir utiliser les couleurs 
de base que suggére l’ensemble du pays. 
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Salzbourg presente la Biennale 
de l’Art Chrétien 


Le renaissance dans |’art religieux est particu- 
ligrement mise en valeur par l’intérét montré 
pour la Biennale de l’Art Chrétien qui a été 
tenue pour la premiére fois 4 Salzbourg, en 
1958, et yui sera de nouveau exposée en 1960. 
Le Canada y avait trés peu contribué en 1958 
et il est 8 souhaiter oftun mieux représenté 
la prochaine fois. 

La premiére exposition s’était tenue dans les 
oratoires de la Cathédrale de Salzbourg, décor 
d’une grande beauté. Selon un des exposants 
canadiens, Gérald Trottier, cette exposition 
révélait une nouvelle vitalité dans la décoration 
et l’esthétique religieuses. Le besoin urgent 
d’églises nouvelles, ajouté aux restorations 
d’églises endommagées durant la guerre, a 
donné un nouvel essor au verre, 4 la pierre, au 
bois et 2u métal. La discipline qu’ exigent ces 
matériaux et qui avait été perdue ou compro- 
mise pendant de nombreux siécles, a été retrou- 
vée et servira l’église chrétienne avec une 
nouvelle vigueur. 

Une autre Canadienne, Beth Harvor, quia 
pu étudier longuement les oeuvres montrées 4 
cette exposition, fait les commentaires suivants: 
lart religieux, malgré qu’il soit restreint 4 un 
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nombre limité de croyances chrétiennes, ne 
montre aucun signe d inhibition dans l’inter- 
prétation qu’en donnent les artistes. Les pays 
représentés 4 cette exposition étaient la Bel- 
gique, |’ Alle e, |’ Angleterre, la France, le 
Canada, I’Irlande, les Etats-Unis, I’Italie, 
l’Espagne, les Pays-Bas, la Suisse et la Suéde. 
D’un commun accord, les exposants ont proc- 
lamé la mort de ce style religieux sentimental 
du dix-neuviéme siécle. Plus aucune de ces 
madones au sourire fade! Les émotions comme 
la joie et l’agonie ne sont plus exprimées d’une 
facon réaliste mais sont plutét suggérées par des 
lignes simples et pures. 

La plupart des artistes se sont intéressés aux 
événements tragiques de la chrétienté comme 
la Céne, cependant quelques-uns ont choisi 
de représenter des autres aspects plus sereins 
comme la Nativité ou l’Annonciation. On y 
pouvait voir trés peu d’abstractions si l’on ex- 
cepte l’oeuvre d’une soeur américaine. En gé- 
néral, les ornements d’église, comme les calices, 
ne sont plus en or et sont d’une ligne trés simple; 
les surplis ne sont plus en soie mais en laine ou 
en coton. 

Cette exposition a démontré que l’art reli- 
gieux contemporain ne doit pas seulement son 
sens et son inspiration aux croyances spécifique- 
ment chrétiennes mais 4 un souci de l"humanité 
qui est essentiellement non-sectaire. C’est pré- 
cisément ce besoin d’humanité qui a distingué 
cette exposition contemporaine et l’a rendue 
mémorable. 


p- 184 
En cherchant derriére la surface du vernis 
par Nathan Stolow 


Les historiens d’art, les connaisseurs et les pro- 
fanes curieux ont, depuis trés longtemps cherché 
4 voir derriére la surface des peintures pour 
avoir une compréhension plus précise de la 
technique de l’artiste et de ses intentions. Quand 
la simple loupe fut remplacée par les rayons X, 
la lampe ultra-violet et le microscope 4 grande 
puissance, la possibilité de recherche augmenta 
considérablement. On a pu se rendre compte 
avec beaucoup plus de détails des coups de 
pinceau, des empatements, des craquelures, du 
contenu de la peinture, etc. Ila jalenen été 
possible de caractériser les différences entre les 
artistes et les écoles de peinture, comme on avait 
jamais pu le faire auparavant. 

La technique des vieux-maitres éveillait na- 
turellement la curiosité et il est devenu commun 
de faire subir les rayons X 4 presque toute pein- 
ture, si l’on obtenait la permission. Cette 
méthode permit de découvrir une unité de 
construction dans les peintures flamandes an- 
ciennes. La composition trés précise de telles 
oeuvres a été découverte enti¢rement d’aprés 
les plaques de rayons X et il a été possible d’ap- 
prendre énormément sur les différentes couches 
structurales de cette école particuliére. Quand 
on a découvert des changements de composi- 
tion dans telle ou telle peinture, on a pu avoir 
de nouvelles informations grace aux nouvelles 
méthodes de recherche. Rembrandt, par exem- 
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ple, altérait parfois ses compositions. Ainsi, les 
rayons X de Bethsabée nous font percevoir 
d’intéressants changements d’idée de la part 
de l’artiste. 

Plusieurs peintures des périodes plus anciennes 
ont eu des histoires turbulentes. Les dommages 
provenant d’une mauvaise manipulation, pen- 
dant la guerre, ou de restaurations sans 4 pro- 
pos ont été nombreux. L’objectivité moderne 
exige une étude détaillée de ces oeuvres d'art. 
Quelle partie de la peinture est vraiment origi- 
nale et ott la restauration commence-t-elle et se 
termine-t-elle? Pour pouvoir répondre a de 
telles questions, du moins du point de vue phy- 
sique, il faut se servir d’instrument scientifiques. 
Si on peut avoir quelques renseignements en se 
fiant 4 l’observation visuelle normale, on doit 
prendre garde d’oublier certains détails, juste- 
ment A cause des limitations d’une telle 
observation. 

Encore plus nouvelle est peut-étre la révéla- 
tion des faux et des mystifications, grace aux 
méthodes de recherche scientifique. Aucun 
copieur ne peut espérer imiter entitrement 
l’authentique construction picturale provenant 
de la technique d’un artiste, méme s’il est pos- 
sible de donner & la surface une apparence con- 
vaincante. Han van Meegeren, l'un des falsifi- 
cateurs les plus doués, ne prévoyait pas l’usage 
du rayon X ou du spectographe sur ses Disciples 
d’ Emmaiis qui ressemblent 4 Vermeer; il en est 
de méme pour Otto Wacker, vers les années 
30, et ses imitations de Van Gogh. Dans les deux 
cas, les dessous ont révélé qu’il ne pouvait s’agir 
d’authentiques. 

Sauf exception, le falsificateur moderne con- 
nait les instruments et les méthodes de recherche 
appliquées dans les musées. Quelques-uns cou- 
vrent leurs faux avec un vernis 4 la colle, de 
telle sorte que l’examen 4 1’ultra-violet devient 
presque impossible. Dans d’autres cas, les 
couches inférieures sont recouvertes avec une 
couche épaisse de blanc de plomb, ce qui est 
opaque aux rayons X. Ces obstacles irritent le 
chercheur, mais il connait d’autres méthodes . 
de recherche. Il est regrettable que quelques 
musées se refusent 4 fire des recherches appro- 
fondies sur les oeuvres d’art ou de partager 
leurs découvertes avec d’autres experts. Au 
sein méme d’un musée, la collaboration de 
lhistorien d’art et du scientiste peut produire 
des résultats intéressants. Le probléme de la 
détérioration des oeuvres d’art devient beau- 
coup plus important depuis que les musées sont 
conscients de la conservation. L’amélioration 
des méthodes de restaurations, surtout au 
Canada, a beaucoup de progrés 4 faire. 

La Galerie Nationale du Canada cherche & 
atteindre aux meilleurs méthodes de conserva- 
tion des oeuvres d’art. 


p- 192 

Les réactionnaires 
(réponse a Sir Herbert Read) 
par Joseph Plaskett 


Il est regrettable d’étre obligé d’adopter une 
position. En art il ne devrait étre question que 


de ce qui est bon ou mauvais. Cependant on ne 
peut pas plus facilement parler d’un art bon ou 
mauvais que l’on peut discuter d’une bonne ou 
d’une mauvaise politique. Les historiens peu- 
vent faire le point sur ce qui est bon et mauvais 
dans un domaine précis. Les artistes, comme les 
politiciens, doivent adopter une position. Il se 
trouve - je m’oppose a l’abstraction. Il en va 
méme plus profondément: je suis en réaction 
contre |’art moderne. Il fut un temps ou nous 
étions tous modernes, comme nous étions tous 
socialistes. Mais aujourd'hui, sil’on a un dédain 
instinctif des foules, il faut 4 tout prix devenir 


, . 


“réactionnaires.” 

Qu’ est-il arrivé 4 l’art moderne pour qu'il 
puisse nous faire reculer d’une fagon aussi cer- 
taine? Est-ce une retraite timide 4 partir de ce 

ui est inconnu jusqu’a ce qui est connu:? Il 
s agit peut-€tre d’une protestation contre la 
négation totale de |’art, sinon des espéces. Il 
peut aussi s’agir d’un avertissement de conser- 
ver ou de réparer. On nous a dit que l’artiste 
doit étre contemporain, doit interpréter le sens 
profond de son époque. Au contraire, 4 mon 
sens, l’artiste doit se poser en tant que critique 
intransigeant de son époque. II partage avec 
tous les hommes qui ont de !’imagination la 
faculté de se révolter. Il peut étre en somme 
l’esprit de lépoque qui suivra. Si l’action, celle 

ui signifie “peinture d’action,” devient le sens 
Z notre époque, la réaction ou la contre-réac- 
tion doit étre la ligne de conduite de l’artiste 
prophéte. 

Examinez de plus prés l’expression “réac- 
tionnaire.” Elle est, en un sens, le contraire du 
mot “révolutionnaire.” La révolution implique 
une cassure soudaine avec la tradition, alors que 
le terme “réaction” implique une fidélité a la 
tradition et une résistance 4 tout changement. 
Pis encore, le réactionnaire est l’ennemi du 
progrés, et ce mot “progrés” est devenu notre 
foi depuis le siécle dernier. Devenir chaque jour 
toujours meilleurs est la raison de vivre ac notre 
société. Ce que nous faisons a peu de sens si 
l’on oublier cette raison d’étre. C’est peut-tre 
pourquoi I’art n’a pas de sens réel de nos jours. 

Peut-étre faut-il ajouter que l’artiste est pos- 
sédé par le sens d’évolution de la société et se 
prend lui-méme au jeu du progrés et de la vi- 
tesse. S’il nie le progres, s’il ne fait pas corps 
avec les idéaux et les visions qui dirigent l’acti- 
vité humaine, il devient réactionnaire. 

Pour parler simplement, le réactionnaire est 
toujours l’ennemi de la révolution. Mais ce qui 
arrive est que le révolutionnaire de gauche 
devient un réactionnaire qui s’ oppose 4 toute 
révolution future. En revanche, ceux qu’on 
appellait “réactionnaires” deviennent automa- 
tiquement de nouveau révolutionnaires. La 
méme comparaison vaut dans le domaine de 
l’art. La révolution est devenue une telle mau- 
vaise habitude dans l’art du 208me siécle que le 
seul moyen de faire figure de révolutionnaire 
est d’étre réactionnaire! Aujourd’hui une pein- 
ture naturaliste est plus surprenante qu’une 
peinture cubiste l’était en 1910. 

De nos jours, il est difficile de faire la diffé- 
rence entre la révolution et la réaction. Cepen- 
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dant, une réaction politique et artistique n’a pas 
besoin d’étre la méme chose. A la biennale de 
Venise, 1958, les peintures les plus réaction- 
naires étaient celles du pavillon russe, alors que 
jes abstractions d’avant-garde étaient exposées 
dans le pavillon d’Espagne, pays le plus réac- 
tionnaire au point de vue politique. La réaction 
artistique peut étre une réaction politique, sur- 
tout dans ce sens que, par exemple, voyant le 
monde dominé par le mythe du progrés et de 
l’égalité, le réve que se font les Soviets de la 
collectivité deviendra pour l’artiste une raison 
de rébellion lorsqu’il se reportera a l’age d’or, 
dans une tentative de retrouver ce qui est 4 
jamais perdu. De cette impasse est née l’incapa- 
cité de l’artiste qui doit aller contre le courant 
et qui souvent se laisse entrainer. 

Il s’agit 14 du réactionnaire sentimental. Il 
regarde l’architecture moderne et voudrait 
revoir l’ordre classique. Il lit des vers libres et 
voudrait retourner a la forme métrique. Il 
écoute de la musique sérielle et soupire aprés la 
musique tonale. Hélas, "histoire n’a jamais pris 
les esthétes au sérieux, pas plus qu’elle n’a fait 
cas des artistes qui doivent résister 4 l’opinion 
majoritaire. 

C’est exactement contre I’art officiel que les 
révolutionnaires réactionnaires réagissent. L’art 
officiel était, jusqu’a maintenant, le produit des 
académies royales et, il y a cent ans, était repré- 
senté par des peintres tels que Landseer, Meis- 
sonier, Bouguereau. L’art officiel contemporain 
n’est rien d’autre que cette “peinture d’action” 

° “ 4 ” 
quien France anom de “tachisme,”’ et aux 
Etats-Unis “d’expressionisme-abstrait.” Cesont 
ces genres qui gagnent des prix internationaux. 

La peinture d’action peut étre l’équivalent 
pour l’art de ce qu’est le jazz pour la musique. 

L’art moderne n’était pas au début un art 
tellement révolutionnaire; il était aussi, tradi- 
tionnel! Matisse et Modigliani sont modernes 
et pourtant, ils n’ont pas de querelles avec les 
classiques. Picasso a toujours été réactionnaire 
envers ses propres ee Il survivra en 
tant que traditionaliste qui a voulu étonné plu- 
tot que de créer un art poétique final. 

Avec Mondrian et Kandinsky le cas est diffé- 
rent. Ils ont vraiment brisé la tradition. Ils ont 
voulu produire un art qui ne venait pas de la 
tradition mais qui dépendait de connaissances 
connexes, comme la science, les mathématiques 
ou la philosophie. Techniquement ils s’ap- 
puyaient sur l’art traditionnel, en oubliant le 
sujet qui est la clef de l’art pictural. 

En somme, la révolution a été faite par Kan- 
dinsky et d’autres qui ont inventé un autre 
langage. En 1940, Pollock inventa une nouvelle 
écriture. Ecriture qui nous posa le probléme 
suivant: existe-t’il un langage qui peut étre 
intelligible d’aprés cette écriture, et si oui, que 
peut-il exprimer? 

q, Quand je lis l'article de Sir Herbert Read, 

Recent Tendencies in Abstract Painting,” je 
suis persuadé qu’il existe un nouveau langage 
qui puisse exprimer les profondeurs du sub- 
conscient. Mais, lorsque je regarde les peintures 
elles-mémes, je ne marche pas. 

Il faut dire cependant que ce ne sont pas tous 


les peintres abstraits qui sont satisfaits de peindre 
des surfaces décoratives. On sent parfois la forme, 
qui est une nécessité intrinsecte qe l’art, chez 
Dubuffet et De Kooning. La forme dans I’art 
du 20éme siécle vient trés souvent de l'art pri- 
mitif, de l’art des enfants ou de I’art archaique. 
Ces emprunts ont été utiles mais deviennent 
abusifs. 

Aucours de cette révolution, quelques artistes 
importants ont regardé derriére eux. Derain a 
délaissé le cubisme pour le classicisme et Vla- 
minck a abandonné le fauvisme pour le roman- 
tisme. Ainsi, le jeune artiste qui a cessé de 
s’inspirer de Picasso pour retrouver Goya a une 
lutte beaucoup plus ingrate a entreprendre que 
ceux qui se disent “‘modernes.” 

La seconde partie de cet article paraitra dans le 
numéro d’automne. 


p- 198 
L’art graphique canadien a l’étranger 
par D. W. Buchanan 


L’art graphique canadien a été, durant ces der- 
niéres années, particuli¢rement fertile. Cette 
heureuse constation a un aspect de nouveauté 
et n’a pu toujours étre faite. Sil’on excepte les 
gravures de Clarence Gagnon et les oeuvres de 
W. J. Phillips, il y eut un temps ou les arts gra- 
phiques étaient regardés comme parents pauvres 
de la peinture de chevalet. En fait, seulement 
l’aquarelle avait quelque chance de rivaliser 
avec l’huile. 

Ceux qui n’avaient pas le moyen d’acheter 
des peintures de grand format, au temps du 
Groupe des Sept, étaient d’avides collection- 
neurs de croquis 4 l’huile sur panneaux de bois. 
Récemment, il y aeu un important changement 
d’attitude de la part des collectionneurs, non 
seulement parce que les peintures cofitent géné- 
ralement de cher qu’avant, mais parce que les 
media autres que l’huile ont fait naitre des modes 
d’expression tout a fait nouveaux. Notons les 
collages d’Harold Town par exemple. Les des- 
sins, les lithographies et les sérigraphies des 
artistes d’avant-garde de Montréal sont aussi trés 
originaux. La demande pour de telles oeuvres 
est maintenant suffisante pour permettre a des 
galeries d’art de présenter des expositions 
uniquement consacrées aux arts graphiques, 
Jack Nichols, Harold Town et Kazuo 
Nakamura on gagné des prix 4 "Exposition 
Internationale de Dessins et Gravures tenue a 
Lugano 4 tous les deux ans. Town recut une 
mention honorable al’exposition internationale 
de Ljubljana et un prix spécial en 1957, ala 
Biennale de Sao Paulo. L’art graphique cana- 
dien, exposé 4 Bruxelles, a été envoyé pour une 
tournée de six mois dans les principales villes 
de Yougoslavie. 

AT’ occasion de l’exposition d’art graphique 
canadien tenu 4 Belgrade en janvier 1959, les 
commentaires des journaux ont été particu- 
ligrement élogieux pour nos artistes. Ils ont 
mentionné particuli¢rement Town, Smith, 
Nakamura, Nichols, Dumouchel, Reinblatt 
et Siebner. 


Cesera maintenant aux Etats-Unis de connai- 
trel’évolution de notre art graphique. L’Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts annonce qu'elle fera 
circuler, 4 partir d’octobre 1959, une exposition 
ambulante d’art graphique du Canada. Il est 4 
espérer que la réaction américaine a cette ex- 

sition nous sera aussi favorable que celle de 

Yougoslavie. 
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Aba Bayesfsky en Inde 
par Humphrey Milnes 


Le voyage d’Aba Bayefsky en Inde prouve une 
fois de plus l’augmentation des échanges cultu- 
rels. Jusqu’ici, les voyages d’études se faisaient 
surtout en France, au Mexique ou 2ux Etats- 
Unis; mais voila que quelqu’un ambitionne 
d’établir un contact artistique avec l’Inde, 
ambition qui est dailleursle développement 
logique de l’évolution de cet artiste. 

En 1944, il prit pour théme les camps de con- 
centration allemands; Bayefsky produisit ainsi 
des toiles émouvantes avec des couleurs tra- 
giques. Cette expérience n’influenga pas seule- 
ment les couleurs de sa palette; elle se fit sentir 
profondément dans tout son étre; il en résulta 
une période sombre. 

Ainsi, lorsque Bayefsky choisit pour théme 
l'histoire de Paul Bunyan, il en fit un person- 
nage de nuit; c’était une fagon heureuse pour 
exprimer cette figure légendaire et plus grande 
que nature. Plus tard, il s’intéressa 4 une tonalité 
moins sombre et abandonna les thémes noc- 
turnes pour peindre la place du marché en ne 
retenant que l’essentiel de la vie quotidienne. 
Comme auparavant, il travailla sur un seul 
théme jusqu’a ce qu’il l’ait épuisé. 

Bayefsky a toujours peint I"humanité sans 
pour autant étre littéral ou non-objectif. En 
Inde, il voulut exprimer une autre humanité et 
il voulut également connaitre |’art traditionnel 
de ce pays, rencontrer les artistes contempo- 
rains et voir leur oeuvre. A cette fin, le Conseil 
des Arts du Canada lui accorda, |’été dernier, 
une bourse de deux mois. 

Aprés avoir visité des centres artistiques im- 
portants, il se rendit dans l’ ouest de I’Inde et fit 
des croquis de travailleurs dans une plantation 
de thé. Il retourna ensuite 4 Madras, pour deux 
semaines, et s’intéressa aux thémes de rues. 

C’est 4 Bombay qu'il passa la deuxiéme par- 
tie de son séjour. Comme c’est un des centres 
artistiques les plus importants, il fut en mesure 
de connaitre bon nombre d’artistes et d’étudier 
leurs travaux. Quelques-uns de ces artistes sui- 
vent la voie non-figurative de Paris ou de New- 
York. Bayefsky rencontra notamment Satish 
Gujral, un peintre vigoureux qui, aprés avoir 
étudié au Mexique, rapportait en Inde, les tra- 
ditions d’Orozco et de Siqueiros. Bayefsky 
remarqua également que, depuis l’indépen- 
dence de l’Inde, les artistes étaient portés a 
retourner a |’inspiration de leurs traditions 
P— anciennes, de leurs fresques et de 

eurs miniatures délicates. 


I] ne fut pas en mesure de constater une acti- 
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vité importante en sculpture, ceci, peut-étre a 
cause de la situation économique difficile de 
l’artiste indien, car la sculpture requiert des 
matériaux beaucoup plus cofiteux que la pein- 
ture et l’Inde semble pauvre en mécénes. En 
effet, les ventes de peintures se font presqu’ex- 
clusivement aux étrangers et sont conséquem- 
ment rares. Peu de peintres peuvent vivre de 
leur art; ils doivent 4 peu prés tous travailler 
autre chose ou bien se contenter du minimum 
vital. Bayefsky montra un jour des diapositifs 
en couleurs, sur l’évolution de I’art canadien, a 
un groupe de quatre-vingts jeunes artistes de 
Bombay. Ils voulurent savoir quelles étaient les 


facilités offertes aux artistes canadiens, combien 
de galeries d’art le Canada possédait et quel 
genre d’accueil le public réservait aux artistes 
canadiens contemporains. La réponse de Bayef- 
sky les étonna et ils le furent encore plus en 
apprenant que le Conseil des Arts du Canada 
l’avait envoyé en Inde. 

Son voyage suivant fut de se rendre sur le site 
du réacteur indo-canadien, un projet du Plan 
Colombo, situé 4 quarante mille au sud de 
Bombay. Il fut étonné de constater qu’un tra- 
vail de l’ge électronique puisse étre fait par des 
masses de travailleurs manuels. Il se rendit en- 
suite 4 Ahmadabad, sur les bords du désert, et y 


fit des croquis de femmes vétues de leur costume 
national ainsi que des études sur les caravanes 
de chameaux. De retour 4 Delhi, il donna une 
conférence, 4 l'Institut Polytechnique, sur |’art 
canadien et montra aux étudiants les croquis 

u il avait exécutés pour donner son impression 
de l’Inde. Ils furent enchantés et constatérent la 
profonde amitié de Bayefsky pour I’Inde. 

De retour au Canada, Bayefsky exposa a la 
Park Gallery de Toronto. La critique fut en- 
thousiaste, non seulement sur la qualité de la 
technique, mais sur le fait que cet artiste avait 
su, méme avec deux ou trois personnages, ex- 
primer la sensation de multitude. 
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